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When 


should you get a 





Before you get a loan make sure that 
borrowing is the best way to solve 
your problem. Often careful budget- 
ing, trimming of expenses and better 
buying will help as much as a loan 
to put one’s finances in order. 

At times, however, borrowing can 
hardly be avoided. You may need ex- 
tra funds to protect your health. Over- 
due bills may have to be paid without 
further delay. An unexpected emer- 
gency may requite more cash than 
you have on hand. If a loan will help 
you to help yourself, Household in- 
vites you to apply for $20 to $300. 


Borrow privately and promptly 
You need no security to borrow 
from Household. You merely sign a 
promissory note. No credit inquiries 
are made of school executives or 
friends. You get the money you need 
promptly and without embarrass- 
ment. You repay your loan in 10 to 20 
convenient monthly installments. 

If you live near a Household office, 


call and the simple arrangements for 
your loan will be made in a private 
consultation room. Or mail the cou- 
pon below for complete information. 


Teachers use Household’s 
publications as texts 

As a service to borrowers Household 
Finance offers experienced guidance 
in money management. Borrowers are 
urged to put their money affairs on a 
sound basis. To help families get more 
from their incomes Household distrib- 
utes a series of practical pamphlets 
on budgeting and better buyman- 
ship prepared by recognized author- 
ities. More than 1,000 schools and 
colleges now use these publications 
as supplementary texts in home eco- 
nomics. You may obtain copies of 
these helpful booklets at your local 
Household branch. Or ask for infor- 
mation about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on 
the margin of the coupon below and 
mail to nearest office. 


LOAN? 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in 14 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg.., 
28 N. Clark St.—-Phone Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

AuRORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Phone 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th FI, 
Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone 5114 

Decatur—4th FIL, 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 

Freerort—3rd FIi., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 

GaALEsBuRG— 4th Fl., 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Jougt—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bldg., Phone 6184 


Moune— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg 
Moline 1464 


Psoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rockrorp—6th F!., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd F!., 
210 Washington 
St., Waukegan State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Homsebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 2%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE | 


CORPORATION 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office ) 
FREE sooxcets ano 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special Houschold Finance 
APPLICATION. BLANK Ree’ 


Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand this request places me under 
Mail this coupon whether no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


you wish an immediate loan 


or not. You never know when Sh « Sh bhk che awed 4 ddewensacusuntannds1ak eeeeinsessieennsenee 
this information will come 
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CATTLE soon became contemptuous 
of the first locomotives, and continued 
their grazing on the tracks, despite 
clouds of black smoke and showers of 
sparks. THE Srory Book or TRAINS 
tells that sometimes a trainman would 
sit on the cowcatcher and shoot dried 


peas to drive them away. Maud and 
Miska Petersham combine picturesque 
stories and glowing illustrations in all 
sixteen titles of The Story Book Series, 
making them ideal as supplementary 
readers in Social Studies up to Grade 6. 


——_— 
U. §. A. has 40,000 square miles of land 
where not even a goat can graze. 


te al 

HISTORY has been called “Geogra- 
phy in motion.” Certainly the phrase 
fits the historic upheavals of today. Dr. 
J. RussELL SmitH’s NEw GEOGRAPHIES 
bring rich understanding of the peoples 
engaged in these changes—a tolerance 
and sympathy that foster good-will. 


_— 
“PAIN IN THE HEAD’’ is the 
name given to arithmetic by school- 
children in the Congo. 


ten ol 
“COMPLETE” when used as an 
adjective is defined in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS as, 
“lacking nothing; entire; perfect; full.’ 
‘That exactly describes the complete defi- 
nitions in this, the dictionary made espe- 
cially for children. Words are defined, 
not in terms of their roots, but in simple 
language every pupil understands. 1729 
original pictures and 24 pages of colored 
maps add visual information. 


—_— 
DON’T wiss this bus! Leadore, Idaho, 
claims their school bus route is the long- 
est in America—92 miles. 


~~ 
“BE IT ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.” And there’s no theme 
that furnishes a simpler basis of under- 
standing in Pre-Primer and Primer read- 
ing than home relationships. With big 
photos of everyday activities and sim- 
ple vocabularies, THE Everypay Lire 
READERS give this interesting approach. 


_—_ 
MAY is the only month of the year in | 
which no President was born or died. 


Tne JOHN C. ee AWE) Bc OMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Second-Year Algebra, by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, William A. Luby, and Frank C. 
Touton. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 504 pages. 
Price, $1.48. 

This advanced edition provides a fresh 
and inviting presentation of review topics 
on the one hand and a brief introduction to 
analytical geometry and the calculus on the 
other. There is an abundance of exercises 
and problems, with supplementary exercises 
and problems grouped according to the 
chapters of the text. Ample provision is 
made for optional work. An _ interesting 
addition is the occasional historical note. 





Short Stories of American Music, by 
Fannie R. Buchanan. Follett Publishing 
Company, 1257 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

This is another of the paper-bound books 
the Follett Company is publishing which 
afford the eager teacher much wanted ma- 
terials for an almost negligible price. The 
interpretative stories are folluwed by the 
scores of nine “Songs All Americans Sing.” 


Songs from around a toadstool table; 
A Child’s Book of Verse, by Rowena Bastin 
Bennett. Follett Publishing Company, 1257 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated by Lucille Webster Holling. 63 
pages. Price, $0.15 per single copy. 

These seventeen poems are distinguished 
by fanciful imagery and playful rhythms, 
that are sure to delight young children. 


The United States of America, by C. H. 
McClure and W. H. Yarbrough. Laidlaw 


| Brothers, 320 East 21st Street, Chicago. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 672 pages. 

The United States of America is the last 
book of the series of “Our Developing Civ- 
ilization” for the elementary schools. The 
authors have sought to avoid the charge of 
inaccuracy, frequently brought against ele- 
mentary textbooks, by a careful check of 
all facts against recent research findings. The 
vocabulary used is carefully controlled and 
the simple narrative style contributes to the 
pupils’ understanding and enjoyment. 


Utilizing Community Resources for Vo- 
cational Guidance and Training, by M. P. 
Moe, Helena, Montana, and L. O. Brock- 
mann. Paper. Illustrated. 56 pages. 

This pamphlet discusses a program which 
has been developed in Montana during the 
last eight years. The plan discussed com- 
bines and co-ordinates the organized school 
program with work on the job. More than 
one hundred different vocations have been 
included in the courses to date. 


Wings Over Asia, by Lowell Thomas 
and Rex Barton. The John C. Winston 
Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 399 pages. 


Asia will never again be a large vague part 
of the globe to the young person who is led 
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on through page after page of accounts of 
interesting customs and too little known 
peoples encountered by the two famous tra- 
vellers in an airplane journey over Asia to 
Japan. There is consistent emphasis on the 
geographic concept of manner of living grow- 
ing out of environment. To say that the 
book is liberally illustrated is to give scant 
praise to the great number of carefully se- 
lected photographs. Interesting incident, a 
liberal sprinkling of conversation, and an in- 
formal style throughout add to the interest 
for the younger reader. 


The World of Music: Orchestra Course 
and Band Course. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

These courses provide for thorough teach- 
ing, with the greatest possible pupil partici- 
pation in the playing of instruments so that 
the two extremes of prolonged technical 
routine on the one hand and _ superficial 
teaching on the other are avoided. 

The orchestra and the band courses are 
separate. Complete instrumentation is pro- 
vided in each course. The repertory sec- 
tion for full band or full orchestra is in each 
case more extensive than is usually the case 
in instruction books. A spiral wire binding 
permits the books to lie flat on music stands. 


Modern School Arithmetic, New Edi- 
tion, by John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Car- 
oline Hatton, and Raleigh Schorling. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Seventh Grade, 
pages, price, $0.76. 

Eighth Grade, cloth, illustrated, 308 pages, 
price, $0.76. 


cloth, illustrated, 292 


This is a revised edition which preserves 

features of the earlier edition that have met 
widespread approval and adds numerous 
new features and improvements, outstand- 
ing among which are: reallocation of sub- 
ject matter among grades, chiefly by delay- 
ing the placement of various topics; the use 
of more practice material on a meaningful 
level than is provided in many arithmetic 
textbooks, and the inclusion in Grades VII 
and VIII of some topics from algebra and 
geometry. 
Comprehension Readings for Second-Y ear 
Latin, by John Flagg Gummere. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 60 pages. Price, 
$0.28. 

Forty exercises are arranged to guide the 
development of the more mature reading 
skills of second-year Latin students. Brief 
Latin selections are followed by questions to 
test comprehension. The subject matter of 
the Latin selections, narratives and biograph- 
ical sketches, is consistently interesting. 

Discovery, edited by Mabelle Glenn, Helen 
S. Leavitt, Victor L. F. Rebmann, and Earl 
L. Baker. Ginn and Company, 2201 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
192 pages. Price, $1.24. 

This book contains a series of musical pro- 
grams, each planned to stimulate interest 
through contrast and similarity of scope, 
mood and style. Each song appears in a 
setting which enhances its beauty and 
arouses a desire for musical achievement. 
The songs articulate effectively with other 
cultural studies, such as history, literature, 
geography, civics, ethics, architecture and 
painting. 
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The New Executive Secretary | 





M. IRVING F. PEARSON has been unanimously elected by the Board 
of Directors of the IEA to the office of Executive Secretary of the asso- 
ciation to begin his term of service on July | next. 


Mr. Pearson was born in Rockford forty-one years ago. He was edu- sch 
cated in the elementary schools of his native city; in the Harlem Consoli- cos 
dated High School near by; the Northern Illinois State Teachers College; of 


the University of Illinois, where he won the degree of B.S. in Education; 
and Northwestern University, where he won the degree of M.S. in Edu- 
cation. 






Irving F. Pearson 


His professional experience has been that of teacher in the Cortland 


aad re ® whom it is our 
public schools, where he was principal in 1917; principal of Harlem Con- 


solidated Schools, 1919-'20, and superintendent there from 1922 to 1927; pleasure to present to the 
and county superintendent of schools of Winnebago County since 1927. teachers of Illinois at this 
He is a life member of the N.E.A., a member of the American Asso- time. 





ciation of School Administrators, the Horace Mann League of America, 
the Department of Rural Education, the Illinois Education Association, 
the Inter-Professional Forum, the Chicago Superintendents’ Round Table, 
and the Illinois County Superintendents Association. He has contributed 
many articles to professional magazines, yearbooks, and similar publi- 
cations. 





He has been active in a number of organizations; for example, chair- 
man of the legislative committee and member of the board of directors 
of the Illinois County Superintendents Association; secretary and mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Teachers Reading Circle Board; state chairman 
of the educational committee and member of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Big Brothers and Sisters Association; director of public rela- 
tions, Northwestern Division of the IEA; director of the Rockford Cham- 
ber of Commerce; trustee of the Swedish-American Hospital of Rockford; 
director of the Winnebago County Tuberculosis Association; district 
speaker of the Illinois Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations; governor 
of Rockford Symphony Association; and president of the Rockford Big 
Brothers and Sisters Association. 


He married Miss Erma Cable of Evanston and Chicago in 1923, and 
they have three sons: Kenneth aged twelve; Irving, eight; and Donald, 
five. He is a member of the Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Rockford; Free- 
port Consistory; Rockford Mystic Shrine; Elks, Kiwanis, Chamber of 
Commerce, American Legion, Grange, and Farm Bureau. 


Evidently Mr. Pearson is admirably fitted for his new work by educa- 
tion, training, experience, and social relations. He has a pleasing per- 
sonality, unwavering sincerity, and a quiet but intense enthusiasm for 
promoting teacher and child welfare. 





To the teachers of Illinois, we bespeak a hearty welcome to Irving 
Pearson as their new Executive Secretary and the utmost loyalty to him 
and co-operation with him in his efforts to serve them, the children, and 
the schools of Illinois. Ri 


wa 


ROBERT C. MOORE 
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How Cost Influences School Programs 





By L. R. GRIMM 


\. important question before our 
schools is this: To what extent does 
cost level influence the educational 
offering and environment of school 


Contrasts in School Equipment 
Upper Lert.—Clean pure water al- 


ways ready inside school. UPPER 
RicHtT.—Tin buckets and open well in 
ward school in low-level city. 

CENTER Lert.—Only library service 
for upper grade classroom in low-level 
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children? Objective studies bearing 


upon this question are few in number. 

In a new report published by the 
Illinois Education Association a con- 
siderable amount of recent data is 
presented in regard to the above stated 





school that is very weak in reading. 
CENTER RicHtT.—A superior library 
service. 

Lower Lert.—Lockers inside class- 
room in high-level school. Lower 
RicHtT.—Only prov:sion for children’s 
clothing in low-level school. 
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Director of Research, IEA 


problem as it relates to elementary 
schools.* Three groups of small city 
school systems in Illinois (outside of 
Cook county) were selected for the 
investigation: a group having very low 
current expenditure per pupil in at- 
tendance, a second group having about 
the median expenditure for all schools 
of comparable size in the State, and a 
third group having high per capita 
cost. For the three-year period ended 
in 1937 the median current expendi- 
ture per elementary school pupil was 
$32.18 in the low-cost group, $52.94 
in the second group, and $95.38 in the 
high-cost group. 

The project included a total of 
twenty-four small city school systems, 
and involved several months of study. 
Local school authorities, superintend- 
ents, and teachers gave splendid co- 
operation. The main phases of the 
educational program investigated on 
certain important points were: pupil 
personnel; equipment and materials; 
organization, course of study, and 
scope of work; teacher personnel; ad- 
ministration and supervision; school 
sites, buildings, and classrooms; and 
standing of seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils on a few group tests. 

Details can not be given in this 
brief article concerning either the pre- 
cautions taken to make the findings 
valid, or the manner of conducting the 
investigation, or the checking and scor- 
ing of numerous items involved in the 
study. We shall, however, summarize 
in a general way some of the findings. 


Low Level Schools Handicapped 

The low cost-level schools have the 
weaker program of physical and health 
education; lack much equipment and 
professional service needed in a defen- 
sible health program; do less in ascer- 
taining individual differences and per- 
sonnel needs and have a more meager 
personnel accounting system; and do 
less than the upper expenditure schools 
in broadening the pupils’ interests 
through recreational and educational 
activities outside the regular day-by- 
day work. 


*Research Department, IEA. Our Children’s 
Oppornuities in Relation to School Costs. 48 pages 
1938. 
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Also the financially handicapped 
schools have fewer especially equipped 
rooms, and do less in departmentaliz- 
ing school work; give less individual 
attention to pupils on account of larger 
classes; have a shorter term; have 
fewer curricular projects in revision, 
correlation, and the like; and in no 
instance have a kindergarten. 

The low-level districts have fewer 
opportunities in music; have fewer 
student activities and less club work; 
offer a curriculum narrower than that 
found in the high-level districts; and 
have poorer library facilities. The 
low expenditure cities do not do as 
well in supplying magazines for chil- 
dren, in providing instructional sup- 
plies, vocational study materials, pri- 
mary-grade equipment, playground 
equipment, musical instruments, visual 
aids, or in supplying special rooms and 
duplicating service for teachers. 

Also the low-level districts are at a 
disadvantage in providing for the care 
of children’s clothing and supplies, in 
having professional magazines for 
teachers, and in providing and equip- 
ping an office for administration. 

Financially handicapped systems 
have teachers not as well trained as 
those in the high-level cities; have a 
much lower salary schedule, tending 
less to grant increments for experience 
and additional training; were neither 
as able to maintain customary salary 
levels during the depression nor as 
able to make salary restorations in re- 
cent years; have fewer special teachers 
and supervisors, fewer designated prin- 
cipals in the various school buildings, 
and less secretarial assistance for the 
office of the superintendent; have less 
administration service than do the high- 
cost schools; and offer fewer opportu- 
nities for administrators to attend edu- 
cational meetings at district expense. 

Low-cost schools do somewhat less 
in public relations work, especially in 
those things more likely to make a 
lasting, wholesome appeal and in the 
newer progressive devices; are handi- 
capped in quality and adequacy of 
school sites and school buildings; and 
rank significantly lower on such class- 
room fundamentals as heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, desks, supplies, and 
equipment. 

Moreover, the low-level cities show 
less achievement in the tests given to 
upper grades on a few commonly 
taught subjects even though the better 
financed schools offer many more pupil 
activities and have a broader curricu- 
lum. 
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Median Level Schools Surpassed 
Between the median- and high-level 
groups the differences are not very 


striking in certain respects. Yet the 
median group cities have slightly lower 
scores, in general, on tests given to 
upper grades on a few commonly 
taught subjects, even though the bet- 
ter financed schools have the broader 
program, especially in health, person- 





* 


DEMOCRACY is a type of gov- 
ernment which demands much 
education. An uneducated de- 
mocracy is no democracy at all; 
it is a mob. It is possible where 
people try to govern themselves 
to do just enough educating to 
make it dangerous. Half-baked 
thinking with insistence that its 
conclusions be put into effect 
may be worse than no thinking 
at all on the part of followers, 
for then the few can do real 
thinking for the many. But this 
is not democracy. However, it 
clearly indicates the function of 
public education if democracy is 
to be preserved—James_ S. 
Thomas.* 





***What Should be the Controlling Prin- 
ciples of the Public School System in a 
Democracy?” New York State Education, 
April, 1937, page 503. 








nel service, music, extra-class activi- 
ties, and vocational subjects. 

The median-cost-level schools are 
surpassed by the better financed dis- 
tricts on these points: provision for 
especially equipped rooms (particu- 
larly for physical education, audito- 
rium, gymnasium, and _ vocational 
work); health program; nursing serv- 
ice; dental service; physical tests; 
health records; feeding of undernour- 
ished; counseling and guidance; and 
personnel records. 

Median-cost cities do less than high- 
cost cities in departmentalization of 
instruction; in giving individual atten- 
tion to pupils; and in having regularity 
of promotion. The middle-group 
schools tend to have a slightly shorter 
school term; do less in curricular ex- 
perimentation and project work; and 
make no provision for kindergartens. 

Also the median-group cities must 
bow to the high-level cities on these 
points: provision for individual in- 
struction on musical instruments and 
number of musical instruments fur- 
nished by school; provision for educa- 
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tional, recreational, and social clubs 
for children; classroom and general 
libraries; magazines and newspapers 
for children; free instructional mate- 
rials and supplies; provision of free 
textbooks; visual aid program and sup- 
plies; individual locker service; teacher 
personnel service and special rooms 
for teachers; in number of special 
teachers and supervisors; in training 
of teachers; provision of office space 
and equipment for superintendent; 
salaries of educational staff; secreta- 
rial assistance; and quality of school 
sites, buildings, and classrooms. 


Morrison Salary Schedule 


@ FOR several years the teachers’ sal- 
aries in Morrison were below the 
state average. After the district had 
voted last spring to raise the tax rate 
from $1.38 to $2.00, the board of edu- 
cation authorized a faculty committee 
to study teachers’ salaries. Study ma- 
terials were secured from the N. E. A. 
and the IEA. The tentative schedule 
submitted by this committee received 
the approval of the entire faculty of 
thirty-two members, and on April 4, 
1938, it was adopted by the board. 
The plan calls for elementary school 
teachers with sixty semester hours be- 
yond high school to begin at a salary of 
$810 and advance by $30 annual incre- 
ments to $1110 at the end of ten years. 
Elementary school teachers with ninety 
semester hours begin at $900 and ad- 
vance to $1245, while those with a 
bachelor’s degree begin at $965 and ad- 
vance to $1325. The high-school sched- 
ule follows a similar plan, the beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree start- 
ing at $1080 and advancing with train- 
ing and experience to $1725, which is 
allowed the holder of a master’s degree 
with ten years’ teaching experience. 
Advancement for teachers holding 
less than a master’s degree is made de- 
pendent upon summer school attend- 
ance. Travel may also be credited. Two 
years of training in the particular field 
of teaching is made mandatory. Two 
years of experience outside the Mor- 
rison public schools count as the equal 
of one year within the system. Teachers 
are to be placed on the schedule accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience ex- 
cept that in the beginning no teacher 
will be credited with more than five 
years’ experience. 

Superintendent E. H. Mellon was 
well pleased with the outcome of this 
experience in democratic administra- 
tion.—E. P. B. 
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Local Initiative 


av 
Central Support 


L ICAL initiative is the true expres- 
sion of democracy; it is the exercise of 
the rights of the individual and the 
locality. Centralization of control not 
only in education but in government 
makes for bureaucratic unresponsive- 
ness to local and to changing needs. In 
a nation so varied in geographic ex- 
panse as well as social and economic 
conditions as ours, local initiative 
seems to be our most effective means 
of realizing democratic principles. 

Because of this common pattern of 
control, we have experienced an early 
realization of the part education plays 
in a democracy, and are beginning to 
realize the relationship it could bear to 
a centralized form of government. “A 
decentralized system of management 
and control of schools is the one abso- 
lutely reliable antidote to the easy 
capture of schools by the propogan- 
dists of an economic, social, or po- 
litical cult.” 

No better example can be found of 
the acceptance and utilization of local 
control and support than in the admin- 
istration of our schools. If our schools 
are to continue to serve the American 
people in a democratic way, local con- 
trol, which implies local freedom to tax 
and to establish policies contingent 
upon the needs of the locality, must be 
not only maintained but stimulated. 

During the recent depression we wit- 
nessed startling centralization of many 
controls in the guise of emergency 
measures. Controls created in such 
manner usually come in the form of 
financial support or economy coupled 
closely with efficiency of administra- 
tion with little or no thought to justice, 
variability, stabil'ty, or adaptability. 
Most of our central control has come 
upon us as a result of economy meas- 
ures and economy or “efficiency” may 

1Federal Relations to Education, Report of the 


National Advisory Commission. (Washington, 1931) 
Part I, p. 29. 
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be purchased at too great a price if we 
are made in a great degree dependent 
upon a centrally controlled govern- 
ment, or if we deprive our vast num- 
ber of localities of the right to exercise 
their own initiative in the forming of 
policies and adjusting themselves to 
rising needs. Now that we are emerg- 
ing from the depression and are taking 
count of the tolls resulting therefrom, 
we are beginning to realize that a defi- 
nite swing to centralization of control 
in education has taken place, and that 
it spells only economy and efficiency. 
We had better lean to local initiative 
until we know where to shift, and move 
to central control only if we can prove 
it to be better. 


Adaptation and Local Initiative 

What, then, is the function of local 
initiative in its relation to education? 
In leaving the control of our school 
systems to the localities, we can better 
meet the twofold demand upon educa- 
tion of retaining persistent needs and 
of adapting our schools to new needs. 
The process by which schools progress 
as social institutions is spoken of as 
adaptation. 

Adaptation may be thought of as 
applying to a moving equilibrium. In 
our desire to improve education it is 
necessary that we adapt both to the 
demands of new needs and to the de- 
mands of new and better ways of sat- 
isfying persistent needs. Adaptation 
not only implies change as needs de- 
mand, but making these changes with 
a purpose. It implies fitting the 
schools to the needs of the people in 
the activities of their various localities, 
fitting them to participate happily and 
intelligently in a changing society. 
Adaptation is a continuous process of 
weeding out dead materials and weav- 
ing in new services as the time and 
situation demand. 
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By LOWELL B. FISHER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Colusa, Illinois 


Inventions of many adaptations are 
made and introduced in actual school 
situations. Localities tax themselves 
to give their children a functional edu- 
cation, an education that is needed in 
their particular locality. It would 
seem then that local leaders are more 
conscious of their local needs than 
would be leaders controiling school 
policies from an isolated central area. 
Local initiative would seem to stimu- 
late a greater variety of adaptations. 
Localities must have freedom of taxa- 
tion and spending, which likewise tends 
to create a greater number of adapta- 
tions. If central control prohibits tax- 
ing freedom, that is, if limitations are 
set upon taxation, or if school budgets 
are subject to review by central au- 
thorities, or if they cannot tax without 
recourse to popular vote, educationally 
ambitious local boards cannot encour- 
age or introduce needed adaptations to 
the extent they could if they exercised 
local authority. Hence, it would seem 
from the precedinz hypothesis that lo- 
cal initiative is synonymous with 
adaptation. 

However, we have changed from a 
rather simple economic system where 
wealth was rather evenly distributed, 
to a complex interdependent order 
with the wealth centered in various 
areas unevenly. This has caused a 
breakdown of the ability of local divi- 
sions to properly support a minimum 
educational opportunity in many in- 
stances. The property tax finds itself 
burdened to the extent that in many 
places schools have ceased to function 
at all. Hence we find what is believed 
to be our most effective means of 
adaptation, local initiative, ineffective 
because of financial insufficiency. 
Local Initiative and 
the Ability to Support 

Realizing this, states conscious only 
of economy and efficiency began to 
reorganize themselves into centrally 
controlled systems. North Carolina 
and West Virginia are two outstanding 
examples of this short-sighted expe- 
diency. Adaptions of localities within 
the states were mowed to a common 
level, all activities being directed from 
an all-intelligent central authority. 
Some states gave financial assistance 
earmarked or carrying with it increased 
rights of control from central areas. 
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Hence central support has become in 
the minds of many people synonymous 
with central control. 


Misleading Conceptions 

Assumptions have arisen that there 
can be no local control unless money is 
raised through local taxation. If one 
agency levies the taxes, it exercises the 
control. If the state levies and collects 
the taxes for the support of education, 
inevitably it must control that educa- 
tion. Yet those who are so certain that 
control follows support seem to be al- 
ways insistent upon writing into the 
support provision the right to control. 
On the other hand, local taxation does 
not always insure local control. Some 
states have mandatory laws as well as 
supervisory stipulations while the lo- 
calities are taxing locally. We can 
have local control with local taxation 
only if that control is not assumed by 
central agencies. Likewise, we can 
have local control with central support 
only if that control is not assumed by 
central authorities. Support and con- 
trol are not synonymous; control does 
not necessarily follow support. 


Democracy, Control, and Support 

We, the people, not only compose 
the local communities but constitute 
the state. Weare the state. The state 
is the people expressing themselves 
through the Constitution. We have the 
power to allocate authority where we 
think it will best accomplish its pur- 
pose, whether it be to our central gov- 
ernment or to our localities. We, 
through our Constitution and through 
our agent the state government, make 
provisions for our localities. We cre- 
ate our legislatures, our courts, and our 
executives with power to control within 
our organization. The state govern- 
ment is our agency through which we 
act, and it is not, as is frequently in- 
ferred, a power over and above us to 
whose will we must bend. The vari- 
ous departments of our state organi- 
zations, our county, our township, our 
municipal, and our local organizations 
all work together to form our popular 
government, which is the expression of 
the will of the people. 

Therefore, if we the people believe 
that local initiative best nourishes 
adaptation, and if we find our local 
agencies unable to tax sufficiently 
to support these adaptations, we quite 
naturally and democratically turn to 
our larger created agency, the state 
organization, and use it as an instru- 
ment for us to levy and collect taxes 
sufficient for our localities to provide 
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needed minimum essentials of educa- 
tion. Our local boards of education 
scattered throughout our State are 
given this money not at the discretion 
of our state organization, but as we 
establish the standard quota ourselves. 
These boards are not only responsible 
to their particular localities, but to all 
of us, since education is our responsi- 
bility as a state, and they shall exercise 
freedom in spending this money as the 
localities see fit, so long as they keep 
their education up to a minimum stand- 
ard which all of us expect and enforce 
through our state minimum require- 
ment laws. 

Should any of these localities want 
to exceed the minimum or foundation 
program, at their descretion they may 
levy and collect locally taxes to accom- 
plish their added adaptations. We 
then see local initiative most dynamic 
when localities receive central support. 
We find that control does not neces- 
sarily follow support. Truly this is 
one realization of the proper function- 
ing of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Local initiative becomes dynamic 
once more with central support. A 
locality supporting a $15 per pupil 
program from local taxation exceeding 
then what it can conveniently raise, 
can express more local initiative in 
operating a $60 per pupil program 
from centrally supported funds when 
given considerable leeway in spend- 
ing it. 


Summary 


Thus we assume that education in a 
democracy conducted on democratic 
principles best serves that function 
through the expression of local initia- 
tive augmented by central support, car- 
rying with it regulations related only 
to a few minimum requirements which 
we as a State have a right to expect our 
localities to measure up to. We of 
course are also assuming that adapta- 
tion, or change with a purpose, in edu- 
cation, can best be realized through 
local initiative rather than central 
mandate. Central co-operation and 
certain forms of supervision will also 
be needed as an agency to suggest, 
assist, and encourage, not through 
means of earmarking funds, but 
through intelligent professional leader- 
ship. Such a central organization will 
stimulate diffusion of desirable adap- 
tations and will co-operate in the in- 
vention and introduction of others. 
Much is left in this field of assumption 
to be proved by scientific research and 
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investigation. But by no means should 
we move to central control until it is 
proved to be the most effective medium 
of adapt:ng our schools in a demo- 
cratic form of government. In the 
meantime, local initiative seems most 
desirable. 


Rural Music Education 


@ DURING the past few months, the 

Illinois rural committee of the 
Music Educators’ National Conference 
issued a questionnaire to all county 
superintendents in the state of Illinois. 
The intention was to determine how 
much progress had been made in the 
field of rural music education in the 
State and to secure such suggestions 
and recommendations as the rural 
school officials would offer in regard 
to future activity. 

For purposes of the questionnaire, 
rural schools were considered as schools 
of one, two, or three rooms, attended 
by pupils of the several elementary 
grades, or high-school grades, or both. 

Of the one hundred and two ques- 
tionnaires sent out, seventy-five were 
returned. Many of the counties re- 
porting did not enumerate the school 
districts of each type in their area, but 
the record of those specified follows: 
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Types of Schools Reported Z ze AR 
One-teacher elementary schools....6337 3541 940 
Two-teacher elementary schools.... 374 245 103 
Three-teacher elementary schools.. 172 108 $7 
One-three teacher high schools..... 127 82 44 
Of the counties reporting, twenty- 


seven have no rural music activity. Of 
this number eight are now projecting 
programs of rural music education. 
County music supervision was reported 
by thirteen counties. In three of these 
the music supervisor is responsible for 
the art-work of the rural schools. Spe- 
cial music teachers were reported as 
follows: 

One-room elementary schools. ...40 counties 


Two-room elementary schools... .32 counties 
Three-room elementary schools. .27 counties 
One-three room high schools..... 21 counties 


Existing music programs seem to be 
organized and financied by one of four 
methods: 

QE ee 38 counties 


2. Regular funds of county...... 2 counties 
3. Special county fund, made by 
subscription of the local dis- 
SOY PPR 3 counties 
4. Community high schools as the 
ine Oaeed.ntwsGvetaded 1 county 


Two counties reported a rural music 
(Continued on page 290) 
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Who Runs the Show? 


Dynamic or Organic Democracy in a State Teachers Organization 





By C. A. WEBER :: :: 


Foe a good many years we have 
been concerned over the fact that 
many teachers, even though they are 
members of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, are not critically aware of 
the problems confronting the schools 
of the State or of the program of the 
association itself. Our own officers, 
speaking to groups of teachers and to 
officers and members privately, have 
repeatedly complained of the apparent 
half-heartedness of too large a mass of 
our total membership. Even laymen 
have said that we are not aware of our 
own needs or whole-heartedly and uni- 
formly behind a program. 

One of the most frequent comments 
made by close observers of the Illinois 
Education Association (and its prede- 
cessor, the I. S. T. A.) is that “the 
leadership is active, but the great body 
of the teachers are inactive either be- 
cause of ignorance of the association’s 
program or because of lack of ‘profes- 
sional interest.’ ” 

This paper is a definite attempt to 
point out what seems to the writer to 
be the real reason for this situation 
and to suggest some fundamental 
changes in the association’s adminis- 
trative and legislative machinery which 
would, if inaugurated, engender active, 
interested participation of a far greater 
number of teachers than at present. 


Present Leadership Dynamic 


Let us examine the machinery of the 
organization itself. Everywhere one 
looks he finds that planning, power, 
policy, nominating and strategy are 
dynamic in nature—they come from 
the top and are expected to filter down 
to the solitary classroom teacher in the 
school. Division meetings are benevo- 
lent autocracies. The nominating com- 
mittee is selected from the top and this 
committee, in turn, nominates, and so 
it goes. All really worthwhile ideas, 
plans, resolutions, amendments, etc., 
originate somewhere at the top and 
finally show themselves in cut and 
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dried form for sudden and thoughtless 
acceptance by a group of fifteen hun- 
dred or more teachers, the majority of 
whom are wondering what it is all 
about, who brought it up, and “so 
what?” 

It is well nigh a miracle that we 
have had any results at all! One would 
think that the majority of the teachers 
of Illinois were either too thick-headed 
to see the needs of the schools and the 
need for concerted, organized effort or 
that they were so unprofessional as not 
even to care. But that is mot true. The 
fault lies, largely, in the machinery of 
organization. 

There are three forms of democratic 
organization. The first is dynamic and 
is characterized by the fact that poli- 
cies, plans and procedures originate at 
the top and filter down. The great 
brains, who “view from the hill,” lead 
the way and the rest of us follow. The 
second type is static and is character- 
ized by doing nothing. It is that form 
which is satisfied with the status quo 
and just plugs along, furnishes inter- 
esting, entertaining and educational 
lectures about “Timbuktu” or the 
“Great American Desert” or “Why 
Willie Should: Be Spanked.” It is 
pleasant, soothing, occasionally bore- 
some, but, on the whole, a “worth- 
while” type. The third form of demo- 
cratic organization is organic. It is 
characterized by the fact that plans, 
policies, procedures, ideas originate 
with the rank and file. It assumes that 
everyone is a leader to the extent that 
he participates. 

The first of these forms, the dyna- 
mic, gets results as long as the follow- 
ers follow, but when they cease to do 
so, it weakens until it either dies or 
becomes static. The second type pro- 
duces nothing except by accident. The 
first is to be preferred to the second. 
Organic organization keeps everyone at 
work and in so doing it keeps most of 
its members interested, aware of the 
problems confronting the organization 
and personally dynamic in their think- 
ing. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Galva 


Now our most able officers, who “see 
from the hill,” tell us what we ought 
to do. We then authorize them to do 
it for us, and they, in turn, in the name 
of the organization and the authority 
given them, do it. Thus it goes; the 
top tells the bottom to tell the top, and 
it does! 


Advantages of Organic Democracy 


If our Illinois Education Association 
were reorganized on an organically 
democratic basis, it would be a great 
step toward concerted, intelligent ac- 
tion, and a real improvement of our 
Illinois schools. 

In place of the unwieldy machinery 
now in operation, each Division should 
create a legislative assembly organized 
from the bottom up, each member of 
which is elected as a representative of 
a local unit. The following concrete 
plan is offered: 


A. Let each Division have its own legis- 
lative assembly derived as follows: 

1. Let each school district employing five 
or more teachers send one representative for 
each twenty-five teachers, or major fraction 
thereof, to be selected by a vote of the 
faculty itself. (Provided that each district 
shall have at least one representative.) 

2. Let all teachers of each township of 
each county, excluding teachers of such 
schools as employ more than five teachers, 
meet and select one representative from each 
township. 

3. Let each college, normal school or uni- 
versity be permitted to send one delegate for 
each twenty-five members of the IEA. 

B. These people, selected by the teachers 
themselves and not by some person or some 
group at the top, could then meet to nomin- 
ate officers from the entire membership and 
prepare legislation for the Division subject to 
a referendum of the entire membership in 
general assembly. 

C. This legislative assembly could meet in 
the fall and in the spring. The first meeting 
should precede the mass Division meeting in 
ample time for representatives to return to 
their constituents and report the proposed 
legislation. The second meeting should fol- 
low the state meeting at Springfield. 

D. It would be the duty, then, of each rep- 
resentative to return to his constituents and 
report all of the acts of the legislative as- 
sembly. The units, being small in compari- 
son to those of 1500 or more now operative, 
would discuss much more thoroughly the 
problems of the association. 


What would be the results? As the 
writer sees it, some of them would be: 
(Continued on page 301) 
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Save Taxes, Lose Children 


PRINGFIELD newspapers of March 27 published a 
rev.ew of a report just issued by the Sangamon County 

Council for the Prevention of Delinquency. This was a 
report of a survey sponsored by the Council, supervised by 
Frank W. Hagerty, a field representative of the National 
Probation Association, and paid for by donations from the 
Optimist and Exchange clubs of Springfield. 

The report states that conditions in and around Spring- 
field present grave dangers to the young people of the city. 
Some of the common and flagrant dangers are gambling, 
prostitution, traffic in drugs, bootleg bars, taverns open 
after hours and frequented by children, sale of salacious 
literature, etc. “Marijuana cigarettes are sold to boys by 
vagrants, and very young girls visit taverns regularly, 
drink hard liquor, and pick up with strangers.” 

The report does not spare the schools. It criticizes “the 
crowded classrooms, limited time, inadequately trained 
teachers, lack of individualization of the classroom pro- 
gram, and insufficient extracurricular activities.’ Among 
the remedies suggested are: (1) the employment of visit- 
ing teachers; (2) provision for special classes taught by 
specially trained teachers for children needing special 
treatment; (3) courses in preparation for marriage; (4) 
extension of recreation programs, including school dances; 
and (5) city-wide community nights and special programs 
at churches, schools and recreation centers. 

Since these recommendations involve the schools and 
added expense, the report might well have added that the 
schools of Springfield are making a desperate fight for their 
continued existence. The same newspapers that reviewed 
the report contained notice of an election to be held on 
April 12 and called by the board of education to vote on a 
proposal to increase the educational tax rate twenty-five 
cents so the schools might continue to perform their present 
functions and possibly restore a few features curtailed in 
the depth of the depression but now considered necessary. 

In the very same newspapers was published a strong 
protest by the Springfield Real Estate Board against vot- 
ing the increased tax rate. This board said that it op- 
posed any and all increases in real estate taxes for any 
purpose whatever. “The Real Estate Board also wishes 
to call attention to the fact that according to the school 
board’s own statement that, even if the increase is granted, 
it will still be insufficient to give us the efficient school sys- 
tem we should have. Consequently, taxpayers may as 
well prepare for an immediate demand for another increase 
in the tax levy.” 

The referendum on April 12 defeated the proposal for 
the twenty-five cent increase; two bills passed by the 
Legislature last year and providing for an increase without 
a referendum were both vetoed; and the proposed increase 
in the state school fund was defeated. So it seems that 
the Springfield board of education is left helpless. 

While one group of citizens is calling attention to the 
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ruination of youth and the needs of the principal youth- 
saving agency, another powerful group is_ protesting 
against the necessary financial support for that agency. 
If the latter group is right in its contention that real estate 
is already paying more than its share of taxes, then that 
group should have the humanity, the civic pride, and the 
courage to state plainly where to get the funds to save 
the young people. They should have joined us last year 
in our campaign for increased support for schools from 
revenues raised by the State from sources other than the 
property tax. They were silent as oysters then, but burst 
into vociferous protest as soon as the school board, in its 
desperation, proposed to raise the local rate on property. 

We are not “picking on” Springfield, but are mentioning 
it because a survey of its dangers to youth has just been 
completed, and because its people, under the leadership 
of its real estate board, have just voted against increasing 
its educational rate. Crippled schools and dangers to 
youth exist to a greater or lesser degree in many cities. 

It seems that most of our citizens demand better schools 
and other child-welfare institutions; but many of the most 
influential of them are opposed to giving schools sufficient 
support. The friends of the boys and girls must continue 
to wage a vigorous campaign against vice and in favor of 
youth-saving institutions, even if members of real estate 
boards must pay in taxes a greater part of their income 
from land speculation. 


An Illinois Industrialist Speaks 


O DOUBT our readers are now reasonably well in- 
N formed in regard to the report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. The newspapers and 
educational magazines have been discussing it, and our 
assistant editor furnished an article about it last month. 
However, little has been said about a minority report 
that was made by an Illinois member of the committee. 
This minority report is significant to us because it was 
made by an Illinois business man and because it shows that 
he has been studying some of the issues we have raised. 
Mr. Thomas is president of the Valier Coal Company 
with offices at 547 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. This 
company has mines in southern Illinois, and a village called 
Valier has grown up among these mines in Franklin county. 
This community is under the dual system of school admin- 
istration and taxation and has had rather extreme difficul- 
ties in financing its schools. The expenditures per pupil 
are low because the ratio of assessed valuation to average 
daily attendance is low. Probably the most significant 
part of his minority report is this: 


In a number of States, little has been done to correct situations 
in which some school districts have only $10 to $25 to spend for 
education per child each year, while other districts in the same 
States spend as much as $75 to $125 per child per year. I believe 
that no State is entitled to receive Federal aid until it has made a 
reasonable beginning in the work of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity within its own borders, even though to do so may require 
the amendment of state laws or even state constitutions. 
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We are glad that Mr. Thomas realizes the need of 
equalization of educational opportunity by the State; and 
we recommend that he call this need to the attention of 
his fellow-industrialists, many of whom have been opposing 
increased state aid in Illinois. 


Another Good Editorial 


NE of the most hopeful signs that Illinois school prob- 
lems are being seriously considered is that newspaper 
editors are beginning to discuss those problems with 

candor and understand.ng. Last month we published an 
editorial that we called a model. 

Now comes to our desk a two-column editorial from the 
Glen Ellyn News of April 8, which frankly takes our side 
on one of the leading school issues. Part of the editorial 
is as follows: 

Illinois’ state in regard to educational matters is a sad one to 
contemplate. How so rich a state can be so niggardly with her 
children is difficult to understand! 

If the schools were given a decent cut-in on the sales tax, there 
would be fewer kicks about it—it would mean something for their 
money to the taxpayers—and school administrators would have a 
lot of creases taken out of their worries. They could do their edu- 
cational work without worrying, and that would be a big step 
ahead for Mr. and Miss Young America. 

Maybe the ballot can do something about it. Anyhow, some- 
thing can always be tried once, and certainly the schools’ condition 
cannot be made any worse. If the people want their money—some 
of it anyway—to be applied to the education of their children, 
they know how to take steps about it. 

Wouldn’t it astonish the politicians some day to awaken and 
find that they have a School Party with a ticket of its own? 
Common sense would indicate good general support for such a 
ticket, for there are more parents in the country than non-parents, 


and there might be a lot of loving aunts and uncles who would 
support a move for “bigger and better schools.” 


This editorial was inspired by the publication in the 
same newspaper of the replies of candidates to the ques- 
tionnaire submitted to them by the IEA Committee on 
Public Relations. Our committee’s action of presenting to 
candidates for the Legislature a plain statement of school 
issues and of asking for an expression on those issues has 
done much to clarify the issues in the minds of legislators 
and editors. This is a long step toward the proper solu- 
tion of our school problems. 


Institute of International Relations 


HE Mid-West Institute of International Relations will 
Te: held at North Central College, Naperville, Illinois, 

from June 20 to July 1, of this summer. Among the 
many sponsors are Fred L. Biester, Henry P. Chandler, 
S. J. Duncan-Clark, Paul H. Douglas, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Shailer Matthews, Walter Dill Scott, 
Judge Harry M. Fisher, and Colonel Frank Knox. 

Some members of the faculty will be John A. Lapp, Rabbi 
Mann, Francis B. Sayre of the United States Department 
of State, Otto Nathan of Germany, and William Arnold- 
Foster of England. 

The studies will deal with: (1) American relations in 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, (2) the problem of security in 
present-day Europe, (3) the problem of international co- 
operation for world security, (4) religious and racial fac- 
tors contributing to peace and war, and (5) community 
projects for international education. 

Such institutes held in the past have been of interest to 
community leaders, clergymen, advanced college students, 
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and teachers, particularly teachers of the social sciences. 
Arrangements have been made for earning college credit 
for this course. 

For particulars about enrollment, tuition, board and 
room, credits, etc., write to Alfred H. Cope, Executive 
Secretary, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or telephone 
Wabash 8017, Chicago. 


Teacher Welfare Bills 


EACHERS are awakening to their needs. News items 
T= letters coming to this office indicate that classroom 

teachers are seriously considering such personnel prob- 
lems as tenure, adequate pensions, definite salary scales, 
minimum wage, etc. Just now, when teachers are being 
employed or refused re-employment, the burden of most 
letters is a demand for more secure tenure. A woman writes 
that she was dismissed for the crime of getting married, al- 
though she had only a few years to teach before retiring 
on pension. Several teachers of all grades, from kinder- 
gartners to superintendents, are being refused re-employ- 
ment for no reason known to them and are finding it difficult 
to find employment elsewhere. 

Some communications state or imply that the writers 
are d-ssatisfied with the progress being made with teacher- 
welfare legislation in Illinois and with the achievements 
of the IEA in obtaining such legislation. 

What are the facts? 

The IEA has gone on record repeatedly in favor of more 
secure tenure, adequate pensions, and a minimum wage. 
Last year a tenure bill was prepared in this office and pre- 
sented to the Committee on Legislation. This committee 
made a few minor changes in the bill, and the chairman 
tried to get it introduced but reported that he could not 
find any legislator willing to introduce it. It seemed that 
there was no noticeable demand for it by any important 
group of teachers, and there was opposition to it. Although 
the organized teachers of Indiana are making a heroic 
defense of the tenure law in that State, a number of 
our teachers and particularly superintendents held the 
Indiana law up as a horrible example. So the only step 
in advance made by the Sixtieth General Assembly was 
the enactment of a bill providing that the power to em- 
ploy teachers for as much as three years at a time be 
extended to boards of school directors. 

In 1932 our association appointed a committee to draw 
a bill to provide for an adequate and sound pension. This 
committee worked diligently for three or four years, and 
for a part of this time had the advice of an eminent actuary. 
It made its final report at the annual meeting’in 1935. 
The report was accepted, and a bill was drawn and intro- 
duced on February 24, 1937, in the regular session of the 
Sixtieth General Assembly as Senate Bill No. 150. But 
to meet the provisions of this bill would have required an 
increase of about $2,000,000 a year in the contribution 
by the State. Since this contribution was to be taken out 
of the state school fund, neither we nor the General Assem- 
bly believed such increased contribution should be made 
until the state school fund was considerably increased. 
But for reasons we have often stated no increase was made 
in the state school fund. Therefore, the pension bill was 
not seriously considered and was stricken from the calen- 
dar in the Senate. This again proves what should be 
understood by all our members: It is futile to try to pass 

(Continued on page 304) 
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CLASSWORK 
ABOVE: A beau- 
tiful setting for a 
class meeting in 
Halifax, Canada. 
Note the use of 
maps and  note- 
books. 


+ RIGHT ABOVE: Ready for a trip 
to the fishing banks to study the 
problems of fishermen right where 
the problems occur. 


| MAGINE substituting the actual ex- 
perience of seeing and doing things 
about which textbooks are written for 
textbooks, substituting the wide open 
spaces for close classrooms and substi- 
tuting the world as it is for someone’s 
idea of the world as exemplified by a 
textbook. A field course brings one 
‘fresh” thoughts, not the “preserved” 
textbook variety. This first-hand study 
gives a background of understanding 
which can be obtained in no other way. 
One truly studies the world of realities. 

Few people would dispute the value 
of travel to anyone. It is of great value 
to a teacher regardless of the grade or 
subject that he or she may be teaching. 
In referring to the advantage of travel 
to a teacher, Miss Effie Reid’ said, “I 
fail to see how we can present a clear 
idea of anything to others unless it is 
definitely etched in our minds. Travel 
makes it possible to present lessons in 
many subjects with vividness.” 

Many times students have mention- 
ed the amount of new material they 
have obtained and how many old ideas 


1Effie R. Reid, “What Travel Can do for a Teach- 
er,” Instructor, June, 1936, p. 68 
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FIRSTHAND STUDY 


RIGHT: Class is conducted wher- 
ever the opportunity is offered. 
Here Professor Holmes is pointing 
out glacial striations upon granite 
rock near Halifax, Canada. 


they have cleared up by taking field 
work. As an illustration, on the last 
Eastern Field Course a number of stu- 
dents discovered for the first time that 
the battle of Chattanooga—the “battle 
above the clouds”—was not fought on 
top of Lookout Mountain, but along 
the side. Likewise many discovered for 
the first time that Mt. Vernon faced the 
river, not the road. One student in re- 
ferring to New York City said, “For 
many years I have taught about New 
York City, but never before knew that 
geography was the outstanding factor 
in the location of this city. How much 
better I’ll be able to teach in the com- 
ing years!” 

The Red Bird Field Course spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is strictly a course for teachers- 
in-service or for prospective teachers. 
In order to do the most effective teach- 
ing the number of students taking this 
work is limited to forty. Modern teach- 
er education is the sole object and with 
this thought in mind, this field course 
is offered to educators. The University 
makes no profit whatsoever from any 
of these trips. 

For the last twelve consecutive sum- 
mers a field party has left Normal Uni- 
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FIELD COURSE 


By LESLIE A. HOLMES 


Assistant Professor of 
Geography, Illinois 
State Normal University 





versity campus and headed either to- 
ward the East or toward the West 
carrying a group of students on a study 
trip over a part of North America. 
Most of these students are in-service 
teachers during the regular year, and 
desiring to study and travel at the same 
time, take a Red Bird Field Course for 
a summer of “painless” learning, 
During odd years the course is 
through eastern North America and on 
even years through western North 
America. Since these courses are stan- 
dardized the same as other university 
courses, the first work consists of 
checking over the course-trip map, to 
see if changes are needed. It is our plan 
always to improve the work, and with 
this thought in mind slight changes are 
made wherever educational advantages 
to be gained warrant such changes. 
Since this is a camping field trip a re- 
sponsible transportation company is 
contacted and a contract is let to furn- 
ish us with transportation, camping 
equipment, food, etc. All equipment is 
of the best. The kitchen, for example, 
is a large truck equipped with gas 
stoves, ice boxes, and an electric manu- 
facturing unit; thus each tent is elec- 
(Continued on page 300) 
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Teaching in the ‘Aesral School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


i department has received a most 
interesting letter from Warren M. Mc- 
Cartan, who has been teaching a rural 
school in Odin, Illinois, for the past 
three years. Mr. McCartan describes 
the many improvements which have 
been made in his school during this 
time. The building itself has been im- 
proved and painted, movable seats have 
replaced the old ones, and textbooks as 
well as supplementary books, such as 
The World Book and The Book of 
Knowledge have been purchased. As a 
result, the school is now a Recognized 
Elementary School. In his letter, Mr. 
McCartan says: 


I realize that these improvements have 
been made in part because of the increased 
allotment of funds to grade schools. How- 
ever, some of them are due to our own ef- 
forts. Smaller items such as a first-aid kit, 
a soft-ball bat and ball, and other play- 
ground equipment, come from our commu- 
nity fund, which is replenished from year to 
year and month to month by the proceeds 
from plays, candy sales, and chili suppers. 

Each year when school opens, I select a 
play such as any home-talent group can en- 
act. I direct the play, which is produced 
by the adult members of the community. 
Such a play, given in the gymnasium of the 
nearest town school, always nets us twenty- 
five to thirty dollars. In addition to the 
financial aid from this enterprise, it serves as 
an excellent stimulus for increasing the com- 
munity’s interest in the work of the school. 

During the school year, programs are given 
to celebrate the various holidays, such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Washington’s 
birthday. At these entertainments cakes, 
candy and turkeys are sold. 

One of the projects we have been carrying 
on which we think is most worthwhile is 
that of taking the upper four grades of the 
school on an educational trip each year. 
The money for this trip is raised by the 
school through entertainments and the like. 
Three mothers, who are selected by the 
school, accompany the classes and teachers on 
this annual-trip. A truck, which is made as 
comfortable as possible, is hired for the trip. 
Each pupil brings a lunch, which is, in real- 
ity, two or three lunches. The entire day 
is spent in sight-seeing and enjoying our- 
selves. We all return very tired but very 
happy after one of our journeys. The year 
before last the school was taken to Spring- 
field, Illinois. Last year we spent the day 
in Vincennes, Indiana. This year we are go- 
ing to Forest Park in St. Louis. When we 
visit these places, the points of historical in- 
terest and those of particular scenic beauty 
are included in our itinerary. 


There are two outstanding aspects of 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





Mr. McCartan’s work which deserve 
special comment. The first is that he 
obviously conceives of the school as an 
integral part of the total community. 
Too frequently the school has been con- 
ceived of as a thing apart from the 
community, an institution surrounded 
by a sort of academic halo of isolation. 
Usually this is the fault of the teacher, 
who may himself share the remoteness 
of the school from society. 


Separation of Curriculum 
from Community Life 

This isolationist concept of the 
school has two most unfortunate conse- 
quences. The first of these is that the 
curriculum of the school tends to be re- 
mote also from the life outside the 
classroom. The many possibilities for 
enriching and clarifying the study of 
arithmetic, of geography, of history, or 
of nature study and science which every 
community possesses, will probably be 
ignored in the isolationist school. 

Professor Hillegas, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, once told 
me that in his childhood he lived in a 
house in the Mohawk Valley, New 
York. This house had remarkably thick 
walls; so thick that he and his brothers 
and sisters used to play in the deep 
embrasures of the windows. In school, 
he studied in his history class about the 
old blockhouses, built by early settlers 
as a protection against Indians. He 
never knew until he was far beyond his 
elementary school life that the house in 
which he had been brought up was a 
remodeled blockhouse. The teacher of 
the school he attended had the children 
study blockhouses from words and pic- 
tures, when there was an actual speci- 
men right in the neighborhood! 

There is not a community in Illinois 
which does not have its lessons in his- 
tory to teach and to enrich the study 
of the pages in the textbook. There is 
not a community in Illinois which fails 
to exemplify many of the concepts and 
ideas which are expressed in words in 
the geography book. In science and in 
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nature study any community is an in- 
exhaustible source of stimulative mate- 
rials for school study. The teacher has 
only to open the doors of his school— 
and, metaphorically speaking, the 
doors of his mind—to be overwhelmed 
with materials for enriching and vitaliz- 
ing his instruction, which are waiting 
in the community for his use. 

Sir Archibald Gieke, the great Brit- 
ish geographer, once said that one of 
the most important conditions for suc- 
cess in teaching is that the teacher shall 
be “quick to draw his most effective 
illustrations from the daily lives of 
those whom he instructs.” Professor 
Henry Johnson, the outstanding au- 
thority in the teaching of history used 
to say, “In teaching history, begin with 
the community and end with the com- 
munity. Get the ideas of history into 
the experience of the children.” 

The academic type of teacher or 
school, isolated from the community 
can never do truly effective teaching. 
As I have toured through the country 
in the fall of the year, I have often 
noticed windows in schoolhouses dec- 
orated with cut-out paper imitations of 
autumn leaves, laboriously tinted with 
crayon and pasted on the window 
panes. There could be no better sym- 
bol of the separation of such schools 
from real life. With all of outdoors 
ablaze with the autumn glory of foliage, 
the teacher could apparently find no 
better art or handwork actjvity than 
the making of these poor replicas of na- 
ture’s splendor, which are not only un- 
beautiful in themselves but actually cut 
off from the eyes of the pupils the mag- 
nificence which God has so abundantly 
provided for the delight of his children. 
I am sure when I see a school so deco- 
rated that it belongs to the community 
only in a financial sense. It could not 
belong to the community in a social or 
intellectual or spiritual sense. 

School and Community 

The second unfortunate consequence 
of the isolationist school policy is the 
fact that we all tend to be uninterested 
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in anything about which we know little. 
And if we are uninterested in an insti- 
tution, we are likely to be unwilling to 
do anything for it or to spend money 
on it. On the other hand, the opposite 
is true. If we once start to do some- 
thing for either an institution or a per- 
son, our interest is immediately stimu- 
lated. The doing then puts into opera- 
tion a beneficent instead of a vicious 
circle. The more a community does for 
a school, the more interested in the 
school the people become; the more 
interested they become, the more they 
are willing to do. And it is surprising 
how little it often takes to start this 
helpful cycle to working. Once the 
teacher shows that he feels that the 
school and community are one; once 
he gets people started to doing things 
for the school, the school ceases to be 
the teacher’s school, or the township’s 
school, and becomes “Our School.” 
The other aspect of Mr. McCartan’s 
letter which deserves comment is his 
use of the excursion. This phase of 
school work is far more highly devel- 
oped in Europe than it is in America. I 
should like to enlarge on this topic and 
tell about some of the things that are 
now being done in England, and were 
being done in Germany in pre-Nazi 
days. But the space for this issue has 
been filled. Perhaps I may have space 
for this discussion in a later issue. In 
the meantime, will not some of you 
rural teachers who are using the excur- 
sion as a means of education, write to 
me and describe your plans so they 
may be included in this department? 
Mr. McCartan would be glad, I am 
sure, to answer questions about just 
how he carries on his many activities. 
His address is Box 127, Odin, Hlinois. 


A Second I. E. A. Movie 
Film 

The second movie film (16 mm. 
silent) to be released by the Illinois 
Education Association bears the title, 
“Our Children’s Opportunities in Small 
City Schools.” 

It consists of two 400-ft. reels and 
is based upon the cost-level survey of 
small city elementary schools recently 
conducted by the Research Depart- 
ment. The theme is carried out in 
popular form that should interest par- 
ents, teachers, and children. 

Booking of this second film may be 
made now for September, 1938, and 
thereafter. Users are asked to pay 
return postage with insurance. Re- 
quests for loan of the film should 
specify a choice of at least two dates. 
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THE TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 





Murphysboro Teachers Find the Professional Library Indispensable 


@ SINCE the winter of 1935-1936 the 

teachers of the Murphysboro city 
schools have co-operated with the su- 
perintendent in a curriculum study 


program. No effort was made, nor 
possibly will be made, to write a course 
of study as such, because curriculum 
building, in part, was conceived of as 
teacher growth. Hence, the first year 
of the study program was devoted to 
group discussions, oral reports, re- 
search, and talks by professional men 
secured from outside the system. 

Curriculum study as a co-operative 
enterprise of teachers and administra- 
tor demanded a wealth of materials 
which touched all phases of the educa- 
tive process. However, with the 
meager materials available the teach- 
ers could not satisfy their professional 
appetites, and it was for this reason 
that the professional library became 
a reality. Following is a list of sug- 
gestions for the development of a pro- 
fessional library: 

FINANCING THE Liprary.—lIf possible, the 
library for the local study group should be 
financed by the local school district. The 
administrator must assume the responsibility 
of informing the board as to the value of the 
library, for its extent will be determined, to 
a large degree, by the willingness of the 
board to make adequate financial provision. 

Types oF Matertrar—The professional 
library should contain many different types 
of materials, such as a selection of the best 
books on method, technique, supervision, and 
administration. This selection should include 
not only the books that have given rise to 
our present philosophy of education, but also 
the significant publications of recent date. 
There should be a wealth of materials in the 


form of pamphlets, monographs, news bul- 
letins, etc. It is desirable that there be a 
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number of recently published books on con- 
temporary psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
and a host of materials in related fields. 
State, county, and city courses of study will 
prove to be an invaluable aid to the teachers. 
The professional periodicals, such as the 
state and national association journals and 
other educational publications, have a distinct 
place in the professional library. The selec- 
tion of materials should be broad enough to 
encompass the professional interests of all the 
teachers. 

PLAN FOR THE Use oF Booxs.—lIn schools 
having a regularly employed librarian, little 
difficulty should be experienced in issuing 
books to teachers. In other systems, how- 
ever, an individual should be appointed to 
catalogue and arrange materials so that they 
may be easily obtained by the members of 
the teaching staff. A library card should be 
made for each book, periodical, pamphlet 
It will be necessary for the teachers to sign 
the library cards and file them alphabetically 
in the filing case ‘ 


THE MrImeocraPHED BULLETIN.—A mime- 
ographed bulletin should be prepared, which 
gives an annotated bibliography of all library 
materials. These annotations inform the 
teachers as to the nature of the particular 
manuscript and its content. 


No doubt several questions will arise 
in the minds of administrators as to the 
value of a professional library. Possibly 
the most pertinent question asked will 
be, “Will the teachers read?” Expe- 
rience has proved that professionally 
minded teachers will read if they are 
given the right types of materials, and 
if the administrator enthusiastically 
supports the program. His role should 
be one of direction rather than compul- 
sion, a practice which is so essential 
and yet so neglected in present-day ad- 
ministration —-WM. H. CARRUTH- 
ERS, Superintendent of Schools, Mur- 
physboro. 
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BOYS STATE: 


A Project 


In Functional Citizenship 





By R. D. MEADE :: Principal, West High School :: Aurora 


great commonwealth that fostered 

the youth, Abraham Lincoln, who 
was later to become America’s immor- 
tal exponent of democracy, a functional 
citizenship training plan should be 
initiated which has attracted national 
attention. In 1934 at the convention 
of the Illinois Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, four Legionnaires conceived 
and brought to the attention of the 
assembly a plan for the instruction of 
boys of high-school age in the funda- 
mentals of citizenship, which resulted 
in the formation of Premier Boys’ 
State, Incorporated. This project was 
so successful in its first year of opera- 
tion that it won the recognition and 
endorsement of the national convention 
at St. Louis in September, 1935. 

For the fourth successive summer, 
this year from June 19 to 25, hundreds 
of boys will journey to Springfield 
where within the confines of the State 
Fairgrounds they will find themselves 
regarded as adult citizens—eligible vot- 
ers instead of schoolboys. Challenging 
them will be opportunities for serious 
study of governmental problems under 
the guidance of skilled counselors. In 
addition to the week of instruction in 
citizenship, every effort will be made 
this summer, as in the past, to provide 
a comprehensive program of intra- 
mural athletics, education] tours to 
Lincoln’s Tomb, Lincoln’s Home, and 
the State Capitol, as well as well- 
rounded entertainment. 


| seems especially fitting that in the 


Practical Democracy 


Thoughtful teachers have long rec- 
ognized that citizenship in addition to 
its privileges carries with it correspond- 
ing duties and obligations. Their expe- 
riences have caused them to believe 
that an individual can be a good citizen 
only when he understands the system 
of government under which he lives; 
when he recognizes his duties and his 
responsibilities to his government; 
when he participates in its problems, 
shares its burdens, protects its good 
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name, and contributes to the richness 
of its life. 

Conscientious educators delving into 
the question of why so many good cit- 
izens seem to avoid participation in 
government are disconcerted when they 
find that these citizens, who of all 
people should feel keen responsibility 
for government, are indifferent on the 
grounds that “politics is a dirty game.” 

Consequently, the men responsible 
for Boys’ State have set about “to edu- 
cate our youth in the duties, privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities of American 
citizenship.” Here each boy will “learn 
to do by doing.” Not only will he re- 
review knowledge already acquired in 
school concerning the political machin- 
ery of a commonwealth, from governor 
down to alderman, but he will find him- 
self performing exactly the same func- 
tions as a real office-holder in the every- 
day world. Besides gaining a clear 
understanding of his own sphere of du- 
ties, he will participate in something 
even more important, a practical de- 
mocracy in action. He will observe the 
pattern of activities in which a govern- 
ment is engaged and will be able to 
determine whether such activities are 
making the relations of citizens with 
one another easier; happier, and more 
endurable. 


Statement by a Leader 


Hayes Kennedy, prominent Legion- 
naire and member of the Illinois Bar, 
who as one of the founders and leaders 
in the movement, is well-informed as 
to its aims and ideals, indicated in a 
recent statement some of the funda- 
mental reasons underlying the organ- 
ization of Boys’ State: 


When a youngster enters high school, he 
for some reason or other seems inclined to 
sever his associations with such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts; he develops new interests 
and is exposed to new influences. During his 
four years in high school he studies the usual 
courses in civics and American History and 
related subjects. By eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, he has completed his high- 
school course and is ready for the future. 
If his family has the necessary finances, he 
probably will enter a college or university, 
where he may or may not study more about 
his government or other forms of govern- 
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ment. If he goes to college, he is subjected 
to new influences and is called upon to live 
in an environment much different from that 
at home. His outlook on life is conditioned 
by his new acquaintances and new associa- 
tions, an experience which may or may not 
be constructive. Another boy not so for- 
tunate financially may find it necessary to go 
to work immediately upon graduation from 
high school and, usually, his study of gov- 
ernment and of American history ends at 
this point. 

When a young man reaches his majority, 
he is entitled to vote and it is his privilege 
to participate in politics and to become a 
candidate for office if he so desires. Alto- 
gether too often he is wholly unequipped to 
meet the responsibilities that are thrust upon 
him. It is entirely possible that his exper- 
iences in college contributed very little to- 
ward an understanding of the American form 
of government, did not develop an apprecia- 
tion for the sacrifices made to obtain it, and 
failed to awaken in him a desire or any sense 
of duty to preserve it. 

On the contrary, he may even have been 
taught either directly or by inference that 
the American form of government has out- 
lived its usefulness; that it is a relic of a 
dead generation; that it must be replaced 
by a new form of government which will 
offer him an opportunity for achievement 
where his accomplishments will receive their 
just reward; that he must overthrow the 
existing order of things regardless of the 
means that it may be necessary to use. With 
such confusing points of view confronting 
him on every hand, it is easy to understand 
why a young man lacking experience and 
maturity may find it difficult to be a good 
citizen within the usual meaning of the term 

The disciples of Communism long ago 
abandoned any hope of succeeding in their 
program by enlisting a substantial number of 
adults. They well know the ultimate hope 
of success depends almost entirely upon win- 
ning the youth of our country to their cause. 
This in itself should challenge the attention 
of all citizens who are interested in preserv- 
ing our democracy. 

Boys’ State is a program of education. Its 
purpose is to teach the youth of today con- 
structive attitudes toward the American 
form of government; that our government 
has not outworn its usefulness; that all a 
democracy needs is an intelligent citizenry 
and a clean, honest and impartial administra- 
tion responsive to the will of the people. In 
Boys’ State, the young citizens organize their 
own city, county and state governments 
They choose their own officials in accordance 
with regular election procedures. They learn 
the duties of the various city, county, and 
state officers. They introduce and argue their 
own bills in a legislature. Justice is admin- 
istered by their own law _ enforcement 
agencies and courts. In Boys’ State, the 
young citizen has the opportunity to learn 
for himself that his government is just what 
he makes it. 

The 1935, 1936, and 1937 Boys’ States 
were events to which the American Legion, 
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HOW ABLE 1S ILLINOIS? 





Professor Newcomer's Tables Arouse Comment 


@ TWO statistical tables appended to 

the Report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education have 
aroused some question as to the ability 
and effort of Illinois to support her 
schools. The first is Table 1 on page 
225, “Current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance and per 
child 5-17 years of age in the various 
States, 1935-1936.” [Illinois ranks 
thirteenth among the states with a per 
pupil expenditure of $86.06. (This is, 
of course, an average of the total of 
current expenditures of funds received 
from the tax resources of the districts 
and from the State Treasury.) The 
corresponding figure per child 5-17 
years of age is $55.70. 

There follows on Page 226, Table 2, 
“Revenue available for the education 
of various percentages of the children 
of the United States if each State made 
average effort to educate its children 
at average cost, 1935.” This table 
gives, for each state, the number of 
children 5-17 years of age, the yield 
of the standard tax plan, the revenue 
available per child, and the percent of 
children. 

The standard tax plan developed by 
Professor Mabel Newcomer of Vassar 
College is the basis for estimating pos- 
sible revenues. The revenue available 
per child was computed as follows: 
The total current expense, less interest, 
of public school systems for 1935-’36, 
$1,656,798,938, was divided by $2,- 
692,728,000, the estimated yield of the 
selected taxes in all states to arrive at 
the percentage of total current expen- 
ditures to total yield, 61.53 percent; 
this percent was multiplied by the 
estimated tax yield for each state; the 
revenue available for education so 
computed was divided by the estimated 
number of children age 5-17 in each 
state. 

Illinois here ranks fourteenth among 
the states in the amount of revenue 
available per child if the State made 
an average effort to educate its chil- 
dren, that is if it expended 61.53 per- 
cent of the estimated yield of the se- 
lected taxes. It is found that under 
the circumstances laid down Illinois 
would have $53.63 per child, whereas 
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she is now expending $55.70 per child. 
Apparently, then, Illinois is making a 
more than average effort. At first blush 
this appears to be in conflict with other 
rankings given her for effort to support 
education. 

To support such an assumption we 
have first to concede that the total 
amount of current expenditures for 
education in the United States is ade- 
quate, and will result in a defensible 
average expenditure per unit of edu- 
cational need. In accordance with the 
method employed by Dr. Newcomer 
the actual average expenditure per 
child in the United States (including 
the District of Columbia) corresponds 
exactly with the average revenue avail- 
able per child, $51.77. But Profes- 
sor Mort’s investigations established 
$60 as the lowest defensible national 
minimum based upon the purchasing 
power of the dollar in 1930-31. 

Certainly a national minimum for 
equalization purposes is not seriously 
to be adopted as the standard of cur- 
rent educational expenditure by more 
progressive states, when one considers 
the low level in many of our southern 
states, where meagre expenditures for 
large numbers of underprivileged negro 
children operate to bring down the na- 
tional average. 

Also to be noted is the fact that only 
15 of the 48 states could, with average 
effort, expend more per child 5-17 years 
of age than they are now doing. These 
15 states are: Delaware, Nevada, New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Missouri, Florida, Virginia, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Tennessee. 

This circumstance is to be explained 
in large part by the character of the 
tax base considered in Professor New- 
comer’s plan for estimating tax re- 
sources. This base takes into account 
tax resources found in only a few states, 
notably in Delaware, which derives 
much revenue from taxation of busi- 
ness concerns actually located in other 
states but incorporated in Delaware, 
because of the advantages to them of 
the Delaware incorporation law. Ac- 
2Paul R. Mort, Federal Support for Public Educa- 


tion, (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936), page 21. 
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cording to the N. E. A. bulletin, The 
Efforts of the States to Support Edu- 
cation, ‘““Newcomer was interested only 
in determining the relative ability of 
the States to support Education, and 
did not attempt to make the total of 
the relative tax resources of the States 
equal the total actual tax collections 
of local and State governments.” 

Thus states not receiving compar- 
able amounts of revenue from such 
taxes will appear poor in comparison 
and revenue available per unit of edu- 
cational need in those states will be 
scaled down accordingly. 

The question arises why such taxes 
should be included in a plan for esti- 
mating total tax resources. The an- 
swer is, of course, that their inclusion 
does reflect the comparative advan- 
tages enjoyed by a relatively few 
states. It thus affords a truer basis 
for estimating the relative ability of 
the states to support education, while 
it raises the national average of ability 
beyond the levels of all but a few 
states. 

Finally, the statistics in question 
actually reflect no great change in 
either the ability or the effort of IIli- 
nois to support education. For the 
period between 1920 and 1932 Illinois 
(the State as a whole, not the State 
Government) ranked fourteenth in av- 
erage expenditure per unit of educa- 
tional need.“ She ranks thirteenth in 
the Committee’s table of current ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance and fourteenth in ability as 
indicated in Newcomer’s table of reve- 
nue available per child 5-17 years of 
age in i935. Conversely, we may as- 
sume that in 1935 Illinois ranked thir- 
ty-fifth in the effort required to support 
an average program; that is, thirty- 
four states would have received less 
revenue per child in return for average 
effort. This may be compared with the 
ranking on effort required to support a 
national minimum program of thirty- 
nine accorded her by Newcomer in 
1930° and forty-one by Chism in 1932.‘ 

Other rankings may well be consid- 
ered in connection with the average of 
per pupil expenditure: [Illinois has 
more than average length of school 
term; Illinois is one of a few states 
that has a great metropolitan area, 
where costs are high; Illinois sends 
more than the national percent of pu- 
pils to high schools —E.P.B. 





*The Efforts of the States to Support Education, 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation XIV, 3, page 137. 

8/bid, page 151 

‘Ibid, page 150 
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n The most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for high schools, colleges, 
homes, and offices 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary 




















It supplies the widest range of information; It is the easiest to read 
: more than 140,000 entries , 
W ° It has the simplest arrangement of words—no 
is Its definitions are clear appendices are necessary 
yf 
. It is up-to-date; pronunciations are modern The binding is waterproof 
: Attractively priced. Regular and Thumb-Indexed Editions 

You are invited to write for information 

n 
n - ry a — 
. For Elementary Schools For High Schools 
s 
e NICHOLS, BAGLEY, and BEARD HISTORIES  } UHL and POWERS 
, , , P r. , 
peer po ersonal and Social Adjustment 


sirable traits of personality. Interesting presentation; 


Ti Ad, Guidance for developing social responsibility and de- 
0 ay 
fine activity program. 


Yesterday 


Ss The pageant of American life is ee = anhevesting 
narrative and dramatic pictures, in these basa stories 
for junior grades. Also available in one volume. BLACK and DAVIS 


: Elementary Practical Physics 
BOYER, CHEYNEY, and WHITE 


“Designed for understanding” by achieving a simplicity 
never before attained in an introductory course. Mod- 


. Progress Arithmetics ern, interesting. 





























Ss 
4 Study and doing are united in these artthmetics which BENEDICT, KNOX, and STONE 
bi t atur 0 ext an 
a es cates te A 3- .. . High School Biology 
: : F A , A new height of achievement in relating the principles 
: A trio of fine social science books of biology to man’s problems of living. 
é HALL The Mail Comes Through mageemereme 
S . 
For Through by Rail DOBBS 
. middle a . , 
grades Skyways First Steps in Weaving 
, Unusual in content and format, these books tell the Ideal for the beginner, of any age. Simple enough to be 
story of aviation, our railroads, and our postal service. self-teaching. For all grades. 
. 2459 Prairie Avenue The Macmillan Company Chicago 
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Effects of the Depression 
On State School Finance 


@ HOW the effects of the depression 

on the ability of local school dis- 
tricts to support public elementary and 
secondary schools were in a measure 
offset by greater effort on the part of 
the states, is revealed in a chapter of 
the Biennial Survey of Education: 
1934-36. The data indicate accelera- 
tion of the movement to relieve the 
local property tax of a part of the bur- 
den of school support by tapping other 
sources of revenue available only to 
the states. How a few states respond- 
ed to the challenge of the depression 
years, is indicated in the items repro- 
duced from a table headed, ‘“‘Percent- 
age Analysis of Public-School Revenue 
Receipts, By Sources, 1929-30 and 
1933-34.”* 


Percentage of 


Total School 

State and Year Revenues from 
Continental United States: State 

DE tvetatewtsentadseqakianne 17.2 

Pe aeeegah~enkirensedenanrnoed 23.4 
Arizona: 

PD «ce kosew seneue ee eneegn tel 19.2 

Ds oc neksadecessoeeeeeenven 29.5 
California: 

CE ol. ie wa gadiswe eee hhc eee 25.5 

DE ico eds wanbel se cewn beamed 48.7 
Indiana: 

I i ie eae enlace wa ee eel 5.2 

Serr re eee 27.0 
North Carolina 

Pe: ste nggeeseeeesaeesequnsed 19.5 

er ser err ere or 61.5 
Ohio: 

Py cdike des eusbeeeed Chew awe 37 

en ide duenkee eae eee 15.3 
Oklahoma: 

Ee ce ee ekde en eaenee 10.1 

See tas cane aan es .29.4 
Tennessee: 

ere . 23.7 

DE, 2 ves seebecesnta avenge 42.5 
Texas: 

ee ee eee 38.9 

| ee ee a .51.5 
West Virginia: 

SE icvencwtbghnaieiessooecuee 

EE kn awe wea ead arenes en eae 49.1 
ILLINOIS: 

1929-30 . 44 

1933-34 . 68 


For the year 1933-34 Illinois ranked 
forty-first among the states in the per- 
centage of total school revenue received 
from the State Treasury. Only three 
other states relied on the resources of 
the local district to the extent that 
Illinois did. Illinois derived 92.6 per- 


"Effects of the Depression L Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools a ubon Colleges and 
Universities, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1934-36, Chapter VI of Volume I, 
pp. 37-39. 
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cent of total school revenue from the 
local districts; Nebraska, 93.0 percent; 
Rhode Island, 93.7; Iowa, 95.3. The 
apparent inconsistency in the two rat- 
ings is explained by the fact that in 
some states considerable sums of school 
revenue come through the county.— 
E.P.B. 


Rural School Music 


(Continued from page 280) 





program by radio, while five use the 
phonograph in teaching song material. 
Considerable use of the phonograph 
was reported in twenty-six counties, in 
connection with music appreciation. 
The radio seemed to figure prominent- 
ly in only eight. 

The amount of time recommended 
for music work in the rural schools 
varied considerably: One county 
recommends only ten minutes a week, 
while another requires two and a half 
hours. The largest percentage seemed 
to favor five fifteen-minute periods, or 
five twenty-minute periods per week. 

Forty-seven counties report a gen- 
eral course of study, but only twelve 
emphasize rural music. Fourteen re- 
port a provision for a program of vocal 
music in their course of study, and 
seven have some provision for elemen- 
tary instrument work. 

County-wide festivals in which ele- 
mentary schools take part were re- 
ported from twenty-four counties and 
from fifteen counties in connection 
with high-school activities. Only two 
reported rural music contests. Sec- 
tional festivals were reported by six 
counties. Many remarked a co-ordi- 
nation of the eighth-grade commence- 
ment exercise with these occasions. 

Comments and recommendations of 
the county superintendents were very 
illuminating. Most frequently men- 
tioned were: a state supervisor of music 
and co-operation on the part of several 
districts in the employment of one spe- 
cial teacher. 

This survey is a part of a national 
survey of the field just completed by 
Miss Edith Keller, national chairman 
of the rural music committee. Miss 
Keller is state supervisor of music for 
Ohio. 

It is the hope of the Illinois commit- 
tee that the information presented 
through this report may serve to en- 
courage further activity in the field of 
music in the rural schools of Illinois.— 
Harriet H. Hester, Supervisor Rural 
School Music, Winnebago County. 
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Boys’ State 


(Continued from page 287) 


Department of Illinois, points with pric 
These were the pioneer camps, the experi 
mental laboratories out of which has evolved 
the well-organized practical school of instruc- 
tion that has received the approval and fav- 
orable comment of many prominent edu 
cators, industrialists, labor and civic leaders, 
and the press. 


Plans which have been formulated 
to date by the state departments of 
the American Legion in nineteen states 
indicate that Boys’ State has been 
accorded national recognition as a 
worthwhile citizenship training proj- 
ect. It is expected that the number of 
boys who desire to participate in this 
summer’s program in Illinois will tax 
all available facilities. Last year, 1200 
boys attended the camp. Th’s year, 
plans have been made to accommodate 
all whose applications are received by 
June ®. 

Because of the recent death of Ma- 
jor Grover C. Sexton, one of the found- 
ers and leaders of the movement, a 
reorganization of the staff has been 
effected which divides his duties among 
three other Legionnaires, all of whom 
have had considerable experience with 
the project. Hayes Kennedy, of Joliet, 
who has served continuously as presi- 
dent of Premier Boys’ State, Incor- 
porated, since its organization in 1934, 
becomes camp director in addition to 
his other duties in connection with the 
program. Major L. N. Bittinger, com- 
mandant of cadets, Onarga Military 
Academy, has been selected to act as 
camp executive officer, and Raymond 
D. Meade, principal of West High 
School of Aurora, will serve as dean of 
counselors. H. L. Card, member of the 
high-school faculty at Taylorv:lle, and 
Wm. C. Mundt, department adjutant 
of the American Legion, who were co- 
founders of the plan with Major Sex- 
ton and Mr. Kennedy and who have 
been prominently identified with the 
project since its inception, will con- 
tinue in responsible positions in the 
organization. These men together with 
a large staff of counselors selected from 
among members of the educational and 
legal profession in Illinois will adminis- 
ter the program at this summer’s camp. 

School authorities desiring to assist 
with the furtherance of this program 
should encourage boys who display an 
interest to communicate with Wm. C. 
Mundt, Department Adjutant, Ameri- 
can Legion, Bloomington. Interested 
students should be reminded that en- 
rollment closes June 9. 
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FOR SUMMER TRAVEL e% 


from CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 
to LOS ANGELES and PORTLAND 


PORTLAND 


SALT LAKE CITY 









BOULDER DAM 
tos 
ERE’S Exciting News for millions 

of Americans! This summer you 
can travel in the cool comfort of air 
conditioned buses from Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Spokane (see map above)! 
Summer heat stops at the door. 
Patented mechanical air conditioning 
equipment filters, deodorizes, cools 
and circulates all air entering the 
bus. From the moment you step in- 
side the coach until you step outside 
again, you enjoy the refreshing stim- 
ulation of the spring-like atmosphere 
—not too cold, not too warm—just 
right for the most pleasant trip ever. 
Hay fever sufferers will especially 
appreciate the quick relief afforded 
by dust-free, pollen-free air. Ther- 





ditioned. 


INTERSTATE TRANSIT LINES 
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One of 100 new Super-Coaches recently 
placed in service. 


ALL AIR FILTERED, DEH 
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CHEYENNE 


CHICAGO 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 


mostatic control keeps the tempera- 
ture constantly at the proper level. 

This new system is used exclusive- 
ly on Chicago and North Western, 
Interstate and Union Pacific buses— 
the first fleet of buses to be equipped 
with air conditioning. It provides an- 
other important reason for traveling 
the famous Overland Route—shortest 
highway between Chicago and Cal- 
ifornia. Add a lot of extra pleasure 
to summer trips at no extra cost— 
going by air conditioned buses be- 
tween Chicago, Kansas City and the 
Pacific Coast. 

For complete information, see your 
local Interstate or Union Pacific bus 
agent—or write to Interstate Transit 
Lines, Omaha, Neb. 


All are now air con- 
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CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN STAGES 
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to oo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! 
Here Colonial America has come to 
Rei ae 


your ancestors knew. 


even to the flowers which 
Fascinating 
Williamsburg, the restored Colonial 
Capital, with its lovely old-fash- 
Re-live 
history’s thrilling chapters which 
centered Jamestown 
Yorktown . Richmond, 
Frederi ksbrg, Petersburgandthe 
many other Virginia towns, all rich 


ioned gardens, beckons. 


around and 


in historical associations. 
“Explore’’ the magnificent Shenan- 
doah National Park. Take it’s 
thrilling Skyline Drive. See the 
caverns, Natural Bridge and Natu- 
ral Tunnel ee 
. and, remember that Virginia’s 


“as . » 
miracles of stone 


seashore is always nearby, with fine 


resort hotels to fit any budget. 





Enjoy both sea- 
shore and 
mountains this 
summer! 


FREE Illustrated Literature 
Vite V irginia 


Conservation Commission 
Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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| 20, 1938. 
| and the Secretary were present. 


Meetings of Board of 
Directors 


& Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois Education Association held a 


| meeting in the Palmer House at Chi- 


cago beginning at 9:30 a.m. on March 
All members of the Board 


The meeting had been called for a 


| conference with men who were being 


considered for appointment as Execu- 
tive Secretary. Three men appeared, 
Mr. J. Bruce Buckler, principal of the 
high school at Casey, Illinois; Mr. O. 
C. Taubeneck, secretary of the Princi- 
pals’ Club, Chicago; and Mr. Irving 
F. Pearson, county superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, Illinois. Each of 
these men was interviewed separately 
and at length by the members of the 


| Board of Directors. 


Mr. Pearson Appointed 


This was followed by an extended 
discussion and consideration by the 
Board, after which a motion was 
made, seconded, and carried by unani- 
mous vote of the-Board members, that 
the Board offer the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association to Mr. Irving F. Pearson 
at a salary of $6,500 per year for a 
period of three years beginning July 1, 
1938. Mr. Pearson was notified of 
this action. 

The Secretary was directed to have 
printed in pamphlet form 35,000 
copies of the three articles on pages 
216 to 219 of the March number of 
the ILLino1s TEACHER, having the fol- 
lowing titles: “What Has the IEA 
Done for the Teachers?’’; “Association 
Dues”; and “Use of Additional Funds.” 
These pamphlets are to be used for 
distribution to the several Divisions in 
order to inform them in regard to the 
three subjects quoted. 

The Board then adjourned to meet 
again at the same place on Sunday, 
April 3, 1938, at 9:30 am.—R. C. 
MOORE, Secretary. 


@® THE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois Education Association held 
a meeting in the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on April 3, 1938, beginning at 
9:30 am. The meeting was called to 
order at the appointed time by Miss 
Susan Scully, President. All members 
of the Board and the Secretary were 
present. 
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Mr. Irving F. Pearson appeared at 
this meeting and formally accepted the 
position of Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association at a 
salary of $6,500 a year for three years 
beginning July 1, 1938. 


Office Staff Reappointed 


The matter of appointment and fix- 
ing of salaries of the other employes 
in the office was next taken up for 
consideration. After some discussion 
the following appointments were 
made: as Director of the Department 
of Research and Statistics, Lester R. 
Grimm, at a salary of $4,500, for one 
year beginning July 1, 1938; as Di- 
rector of the Department of Public 
Relations, Mr. Bernard I. Griffith, at 
a salary of $3,600, for one year begin- 
ning July 1, 1938; as Assistant Editor 
of the Irtrnors TEACHER, Eloise P. 
B:ngham, at a salary of $2,200, for 
one year beginning July 1, 1938. 

A motion was then made, seconded 
and carried that the employes other 
than the Executive Secretary, and the 
three named above, be employed for 
an indefinite tenure beginning July 1, 
1938, at a monthly salary which shall 
be one-twelfth of the amount provided 
for the respective positions in the 
budget as set up in the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations most re- 
cently adopted. 


Committee on Teacher Tenure 

The matter of appointment of a 
Committee on Teacher Tenure was 
next considered. After some discus- 
sion the following named persons were 
agreed upon and appointed as such 
committee: 


Chairman, Blanche Cline, principal of 
Columbia School, Champaign; W. W. Hag- 
gard, principal of high school, Joliet; Robert 
C. Keenan, principal of Bowen High School, 
Chicago; R. E. Fildes, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield; Noble J. Puffer, county 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; R. W. 
Marshall, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood; Bruce Merwin, S.I.S.N.U., Car- 
bondale; C. U. Hancock, principal of Logan 
School, West Frankfort; Zella Mobley, 
teacher, junior high school, Mt. Vernon. 

The discussion indicated that the 
chief function of this committee is to 
cultivate in the minds of Illinois citi- 
zens an understanding of, and a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward, permanent 
tenure for teachers. 

The Secretary was directed to notify 
these appointees of their appointment 
and to obtain their acceptance. 


Delegates to N.E.A. 

The next matter considered was the 
appointment of delegates to the annual 
meeting of the National Education 
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Association at New York City on June 
26-30, 1938. The Secretary reported 
the nominations made by the presi- 
dents of the several Divisions that had 
reported to hm. The Board then ap- 
pointed the following delegates: 


C. W. Holmgren, teacher, 1721 27th Street, 
Moline; May Porter, county superintendent 
of schools, Clinton; Robert C. Keenan, prin- 
cipal of Bowen High School, Chicago; S. A. 
Denison, superintendent of schools, Glen 
Ellyn; W. E. Richison, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Watseka; E. B. Tucker, 
county superintendent of schools, Effingham ; 
Anna L. Ondesco, county superintendent of 
schools, Morris; Ben A. Sylla, superintendent 
of schools, Chicago Heights; Homer L. John- 
son, county superintendent of schools, Pitts- 


field; R. S. Cartwright, high school teacher, _ 


Elgin; G. C. Stutzman, superintendent of 
schools, Hanover. 

H. L. Dyar, county superintendent of 
schools, Eureka; R. O. Stoops, superinten- 
dent of schools, Jacksonville; J. H. Ham- 
mack, county superintendent of schools, 
Pinckneyville; John W. Eater, high school 
teacher, Mt. Vernon; Lucille McKee, teacher, 
Toulon; Susan Scully, teacher, 6410 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago; V. L. Nickell, super- 
intendent of schools, Champaign; S. B. Sulli- 
van, principal of high school, West Frank- 
fort; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport; O. T. Bright, Jr., superintendent 
of schools, Flossmoor; Irving F. Pearson, 
county superintendent of schools, Rockford. 

L. R. Grimm, Director of Research and 
Statistics, IEA, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield; B. I. Griffith, Director of Public 
Relations, IEA, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield; R. C. Moore, Executive Secre- 
tary, IEA, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field, Board of Directors, N.E.A. 


The Executive Secretary, Robert C. 
Moore, was appointed to represent the 
life membership of the TEA on the 
National Education Association Board 
of Directors and to attend the New 
York meeting in that capacity. 

The Secretary was directed to notify 
these delegates of their appointment, 
to receive their acceptance, and to send | 
them the necessary credentials. 

It was agreed to pay $85 to each 
of the delegates appointed, except 
those who have a sufficient expense 
allowance in the appropriation in the 
IEA budget to pay their expenses from 








such allowance—R. C. MOORE, Sec. | 





Festivals 


| 
Rural School Music | 


Rural school music festivals are be- | 


ing conducted in six centers in Kane 


County the week of May 23. Teachers | 


rehearsed the fifteen songs early in the 
school year under the direction of Miss 
Lauris Moseley, rural school music su- 


pervisor. The children, an average of | 


two hundred at each center, meet for 
rehearsal the first time the day of the 
festival. The program is concluded 
with the presentation of certificates of 
promotion to the eighth-grade gradu- 
ates by Superintendent E. E. McCoy. | 
TEACHER, 


THE ILLINOIS 
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Peoria Division 
@ THE eighth annual meeting of the 
Peoria Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at Peoria 
on Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 
5, 1938. Speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Fred L. Biester, principal, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen 
Ellyn; Dr. Ethan P. Allen, professor 
of political science, University of Iowa; 
Dr. Stephen M. Corey, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin; 
and Dr. Eliot Porter, pastor, Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Oxford, Ohio. 


Music was furnished by organizations 
of the Peoria high schools, Evelyn 
Lawler, soloist, and Kenneth Vayette, 
principal, Reservoir Heights School, 
Peoria. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, Dr. E. K. Frye, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; first 
vice-president, Howard Hunter, principal, 
Franklin School, Peoria; second  vice- 
president, J. A. Jones, principal, community 
high school, Green Valley;  secretary- 
treasurer, David C. Hilling, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria. 

Executive CoMMItTTeE.—Chairman, E. E. 
Downing, superintendent of schools, Elm- 
wood, ’39; W. R. Trimpe, superintendent of 








To visit the Soviet Union this year is an experience as pleasant in the 
practical matters of living and traveling as it is unforgettable. The 
note of convenience is set by the fast air, train and boat connections 
which bring you from Western Europe to Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa. Each of these busy, thriving centers of Soviet 
progress impresses you with the vitality of its social strides forward, 
its industrial attainments, its new culture . . . and the Intourist plan 
gives you the best of living and comfort throughout your travels seeing 
what you want to see. High point of the season: the All-Union Agri- 
cultural Exposition opening Moscow Aug. 1—biggest ever. 


Travel costs are based on daily rates including all transportation on 
tour, hotels, meals, sightseeing by car and experienced guide-inter- 


preters. 


$5 per day third class, $8 tourist and $15 first. 


Ask Intourist for 60 pp. Booklet of Soviet travel IrT-5 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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If we could move a 
MARIPOSA BIG TREE 
into Wall Street..... 











HIS IS how it would look...a grizzled 
giant of 3000 years, choking traffic in 
the street known ’round the world. 


Yosemite has 600 of these stately land- 
marks in its Mariposa Grove. Many are 
larger than the Wawona Tree shown here, 
yet the grove is just a foretaste of the world- 
wonders in Yosemite Valley. A family of 
sky-high waterfalls ... Glacier Point's 
entrancing nightly firefall . . . massive El 
Capitan ... brooding, mile-high Half Dome 

..all ranged in startling panorama. 


All-expense Yosemite tours range from 
2 to 4 days and from $25 to $62.50. See 
your nearest travel or ticket agent, or 
write to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Box 103, Yosemite National Park, California. 
VWOVIES: 
cf Yosemite scenery. Various subjects at $6 per bundred feet 


Ask for a list of 16 mm. motion picture films 


NO CALIFORNIA 
TRIP IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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| schools, Havana, ’40; G. F. Coriell, principal, 
| township high school, Morton, ‘41; J. P. 
| Scheid, township high school, Eureka, *42. 

| Srate CommittTees.—Appropriations, L. L. 

Atterberry, superintendent of schools, South 
Pekin, °41; Legislation, John A. Hayes, 
county superintendent of schools, Peoria, ’39 ; 
Resolutions, H. L. Dyar, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Eureka, °40. 

RESOLUTIONS.—We believe there is a grow- 
ing need for an increased guidance program 
for the youth of America. We endorse the 
effort to secure a Division of Youth Educa- 
tion and Guidance in the United States Office 
of Education. 

We believe that’ the education of adults 
for effective citizenship is a function of the 
public schools. We urge increased attention 
to this phase of education by local, state 
ind federal authorities. 

We believe that gross inequalities exist in 
the ability of different school districts to sup- 
port schools through local taxes. We urge the 
use of larger district units for property taxa- 
tion and administration. 

We believe the State has a definite obliga- 
tion to equalize educational opportunities 
and to provide a more equitable distribution 
of school costs in different school districts. 
We endorse the state financial program for 
adequate state support of schools as adopted 
by the Illinois Education Association. 

We believe that the MHarrison-Black- 
Fletcher bill embodies principles of federal 
aid which should be enacted into law. 

We believe the general property tax alone 
to be inadequate and inequitable as a basis 
for local government and school support, and 
favor the proposal of the Illinois Education 
Association for the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting a graduated in 
come tax in Illinois 

We urge a program of education and en- 
couragement to all teachers in our district in 
order to have everyone realize the profes- 
sional value of participation and member 
ship in local, state and national organiza 
tions 

We urge that those advising our youth en 
courage such to prepare for teaching as will 
enhance the profession by their scholarship, 
character and personal qualities. 

We commend the plan of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association to work toward a higher 
standard of teacher certification. The begin- 
ning teacher of today should have training 
adequate to meet present-day problems while 
the standards for teachers in service in mat 
| ters of professional growth and successful 
teaching experience, must be such as make 
for genuine improvement 

Democracy has ever thrived on freedom of 
speech and open discussion. We urge all 
teachers to respect the responsibility such 
freedom of speech imposes upon them, yet at 





the same time to oppose any attempts to 
hemper the teaching of truth 
We believe that the average teacher is 


paying as much as she will without undue 
compulsion in the matter of dues. More 
members at the present rate is assuredly 
| hetter than a decrease in members at higher 
dues. We are opposed to any increase of dues 
all members. We favor permitting any 
Division increasing its local dues in accord- 
ance with its needs 

We favor the continuation of our public 
relations committee and urge that as we look 


for 


forward toward the next legislative vear, 
this committee be alert and active to its 
part in the state program. 

THE 
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We favor more information and publicity 
about matters of concern to teachers in our 
Division. We believe the executive commit- 
tee should work out a plan of providing us 
with material that will assist in making our 
members conscious of the teaching profession 
and their part in the affairs of our Division 

We favor the plan of the state organiza- 
tion in regard to a budget for the coming 
vear and therefore urge that our executive 
committee prepare and publish its budget at 
an early date—Davi C. Hitiine, Secretarv 


Central Division 


@® THE fifty-fifth annual meeting of 

the Central Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
on Friday, March 25, 1938. Speakers 
were Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis; and Dr. E. 
W. Butterfield, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. Mis- 
cellaneous character sketches were pre- 
sented by Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
A concert was given at the morning 
session by the Lincoln College a cap- 
pella choir. The following officers were 
elected: 





Orricers.—President, Clara C. Schum, 
principal, Central School, Lincoln; vice- 
president, C. A. Brothers, superintendent of 
schools, Dwight; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
F. Admire, I.S.N.U., Normal. 

Executive ComMmMitTtTee.—Chairman, Mon- 
roe Melton, superintendent of schools, Nor- 
mal, °39; A. F. Speltz, superintendent of 
schools, Pontiac, ’40; Ernest Dickey,. princi- 
pal. township high school, Weldon, °41. 

State ComMMiItTtTEEs.—Appropriations, P. C 
Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, ’41; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Lincoln, °39; Resolutions, 
John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, ’40 

RESOLUTIONS.—We, the members of the 
Central Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, recognizing the need for a pro- 
gram of public education extending from 
the kindergarten through the university, re- 
affirm our support of the educational pro- 
gram outlined by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation 

We restate our demand for an adequate 
state school fund for the support of public 
elementary and high schools, to be raised 
from sources other than a property tax. 

We affirm our faith in the dignity and im- 
portance of the work done by 
teachers and therefore 

We endorse the efforts to secure the en 
actment of a bill for the improved certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

We recommend that the committee ap- 
pointed as a result of last year’s action to 
study teachers’ salaries and living costs be 
continued, inasmuch as the very nature of 
the assignment made it impossible to com- 
plete the work, and that the vacancy on 
this committee be filled. ; 

We urge adherence to a high standard of 
professional ethics, and to this end we urge 
an increasing participation by teachers in the 
determination of school policies. 

We endorse the proposals of the state asso- 
ciation in its efforts to secure a tenure law 
consistent with the educational welfare of 


classroom 
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the children as well as the professional status 
of teachers. 

We urge the Legislature to improve the 
system of state pensions for teachers follow- 
ing the plan recommended by the [Illinois 
Education Association. 

We believe that the quality of school work 
depends, in part, upon the most serviceable 
unit of administration. We therefore reaffirm 
our support of the proposals outlined by the 
special committee of the Illinois Education 
Association on larger school units. 

We commend the state association together 
with the officers and the special committee of 
this Division in their efforts to interpret our 
program to the citizens through the work in 
public relations. We favor a state board of 
education in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. 

We commend the efforts being made to 
secure a thorough revision of the curricula in 
the public schools of the state, and recom- 
mend that the committee provide a tempo- 
rary curriculum from time to time—Harry 
F. Apmire, Secretary. 


Southern Division 
Meeting 


® THE fifty-eighth annual meeting of 

the Southern Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association was held at 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, March 24 and 25. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Dr. W. E. Blatz, head- 
master of St. George’s School of 
Child Training, University of Toronto; 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, Peoples’ 
Church, Chicago; and Dr. Edmund De 
S. Bruner, specialist in rural education 
and member of President Roosevelt’s 
Committee on Vocational Education. A 
drama entitled Sun-Up was pre- 
sented on Thursday evening by the 
S.I.S.N.U. Little Theatre Group. Mu- 
sical numbers were presented by the 
McDowell Club, the Harrisburg Town- 
ship High School glee club, and the 
Murphysboro Township High School 
band. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, H. W. Bear, princi- 
pal, community high school, Rosiclare; first 
vice-president, Elbert Fulkerson, principal, 
community high school, Carterville; second 
vice-president, A. Max Lollar, principal, 
township high school, Equality; secretary, 
Lawrence E. Hinkle, county superintendent 
of schools, Cairo; treasurer, F. J. Armistead, 
principal, McKinley School, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, John 
Creek, superintendent of schools, Herrin, ’39; 
Mary Entsminger, S.IS.N.U., Carbondale, 
40; Marvin J. Carlton, principal, township 
high school, McLeansboro, °41. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Appropriations, Mar- 


vin Webb, county superintendent of schools, 
Mound City, "39; Legislation, Russell Malan, 
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superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, 
Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Murphysboro. (Appointed 
to serve until next regular meeting. 
REsOLUTIONS.—We believe the American 
system of education is a necessary institu- 
tion in our Country. We believe that only 
through a continuation of an all-inclusive 
educational program which will create an 
educated and intelligent public mind can the 
principles of American democracy be safe- 


guarded. We believe that such an educa- | 
tional program is best offered through the | 


public schools. 

We believe the State has a definite obliga- 
tion to equalize educational opportunities 
and to provide a more equitable distribution 
of school costs in different school districts 
and in different sections of the State through 
an adequate state distributive fund. 

We endorse the efforts of the National 
Education Association to secure liberal fed- 
eral aid for education proportionate to edu- 
cational need, and to equalize the support fo: 
education. We endorse the principles of fed- 
eral aid as expressed in the provisions of the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

We pledge our support to any program 
which will benefit the pupils of the schools 
of the state of Illinois and which will relieve 
real estate property owners from the crush- 
ing burden of local real estate taxes. 

We believe that the program of publicity 
that has been carried on by the Public Re- 
lations Committee the past few years, not 
only helps to keep teachers informed of vital 
matters concerning the profession, but stimu- 
lates a feeling of good will and professional 
unity among the members of the organiza- 
tion. We urge that this program be con- 
tinued 

We re-affirm our belief that higher stan- 
dards of teacher certification will result in 
increased teaching efficiency and will im- 
prove the professional status of the indi- 
vidual teacher. We recommend, therefore, 
that efforts be continued to raise standards 
of teacher certification. 

We believe that a united profession is the 
keystone of educational progress, and we 
therefore urge all teachers to lend their in- 
fluence by membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association as well as in our state 
organization. 

We express our appreciation to Mr. Elbert 
Fulkerson and his public relations commit- 
tee for their splendid work in editing our 
bulletin, Southern Illinois Schools, during the 
past year. 

We believe that the Southern Education 
Association should pledge its support to the 
development of teacher credit unions in the 
Southern Division. 

WuHeErEAs, It is a self-evident fact that the 
Illinois Education Association must have 
more revenue if it is to continue in the per- 
formance of the many and varied services 
which it has been rendering the membership 
during the past two years, and 

Wuereas, Many new and additional serv- 
ices might be rendered the membership if 
the revenue were available to meet the ex- 
pense incident thereto, and 

Wuereas, The additional cost of an in- 
crease in dues will be returned manifold in 
benefits derived by the membership of the 
Association, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Southern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association go on rec- 
ord as endorsing the plan for increasing 
membership dues to the association as pre- 
sented in the March 1938 issue of the Ixt1- 
NOIS TEACHER, and reprinted for and ex- 
plained to the members of the Southern Divi- 
sion at this annual meeting. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois Education Association be com- 
mended for the fair and equitable plan pre- 
sented—Lawrence E. HInkK Le, Secretary. 
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North Western offers through service 
to more of the fascinating summer play- 
grounds of the west than any other 
route. Maximum comfort at low 
cost—fast air-conditioned trains— 
thoughtrful, friendly service—and to 
many destinations you may go one way 
and return another without extra cost. 


= MAIL THIS COUPON = 


R. THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me, without charge, full 
information and literature about 
the “North Western” vacations checked: 
OBLACK HILLS ¢21,89¥7" 
DAKOTA— 
Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America’s last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic sqenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


tions. Round trip rail fare $26 45 


from Chicago as low as . 
of wis- 


ONORTH woops CONSIN, 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. W onder- 
ful fishing. Favorite mid-western vaca- 
tion region. Resorts to suit all purses. 
Only a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western's fast afternoon train, 
The vines meng o, cqutegeate over- 
night trains. Ound trip ra 

fare as low as $9.35 


O YELLOWSTONE ;,4"3:2 
sers, Canyons, waterfalls, forests. Round 


=) rail fare from Chicago 
OW MS. cececsers. 249.30 
O COLORADO— ==. inspirin 
mountains, beautifu 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 
outdoor sports. Resort accommodations 
ones ey Only s an ovprntent tripfrom 
icago. Round trip rail fare 
from Chicago aslowas .. * $31. 10 


OZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America’s prsedon. most colorful 
scenic wonderland. Round trip rail fare 


Chicago to Lund, Utah (the 
gateway),aslowas ..... $50.60 


O CALIFORNIA=* <2! 's0n04 vace. 


tion state. Beautiful 
romantic, historic. See its mountains, ol 

missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood —center of the movie indus- 
try. See Boulder Dam en route. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago on the 


~ererrre 
OPACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green Biget So See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, et Sound. Enjoy won- 
derful cumaen al imate. Round trip rail 


we from Chicago as low $65. 00 
OALASKA 4 soacoies ite ei 
OCANADIAN ROCKIES 


—Unbelievable Banff and exquisite Lehe 
Louise in the midst of sky-flung peaks. 


OALL EXPENSE TOURS 


to many of the above regions. 





RTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 





he teamtinate and 
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Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 pays .... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 





Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings. 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
4 West Sist St., New York, N. Y. 








RADIO 


Workshop—taught by profes- 

sional script writers and pro- 

ducers — as a part of Radio 

Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools 


June 20—July 14 


A Laboratory Course—Four hours 
classwork daily. Visits to commercial 
show rehearsals, afternoons, evenings. 
ADDRESS: HAROLD W. KENT, Dr. 
Room 764—228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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South Central Division 
Meeting 


© THE nineteenth annual meeting of 

the South Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
on Friday, April 8, 1938, at the State 
Armory in Springfield. Speakers were 
Ruth DeYoung Kohler, former wom- 
an’s editor of the Chicago Tribune; 
Dr. G. Elmore Reaman, principal of 
Glen-Lawrence School, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Dr. Julia Hahn, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Third District of the Public 
Schools of Washington, D. C.; Fred- 
erick Snyder, special commissioner of 
the World Press; and Bernard I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations, Illi- 
nois Education Association. Music was 
furnished by Herbert Petrie, musician, 
producer and director, and the White 
Hussars, a symphonic and operatic en- 
semble. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 


Orricers.—President, William A. Miller, 
principal, Butler School, Springfield; vice- 
president, Mary Margaret Roach, principal, 
soach School, Decatur; secretary, Gertrude 
Luedke, Butler School, Springfield; treasurer, 
Bruce E. Wheeler, principal, Converse School, 
Springfield. 

Executive CoMMitTee.—Chairman, John 
O. Burch, principal, Dodds School, Spring- 
field, ‘39; Elmer C. Coatney, principal, 
township high school, Assumption, ’40; R. S. 
Ranes, superintendent of schools, Mt. Ster- 
ling, ’41. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Appropriations, P. L. 
Blansett, county superintendent of schools, 
Winchester, °40; Legislation, W. E. Buck, 
county superintendent of schools, Virginia, 
41; Resolutions, J. O. Austin, principal, com- 
munity high school, Athens, ’39. 

RESOLUTIONS.—We endorse the work. of 
the state officers of the Illinois Education 
Association and extend our thanks and ap- 
preciation to the officers of our South Cen- 
tral Division for their efficient services. 

We endorse the state financial program 
set up by the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Education Association as being the 
minimum program that will furnish adequate 
state support for the schools. 

We thank the American Legion, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Labor Unions, and 
other civic organizations for their interest 
in arousing public sentiment in favor of our 
schools in Illinois. 

We approve of the state-wide campaign 
for “Safe Driving’ and safety courses as 
sponsored by the Highway Department of 
the state of Illinois. 

We favor the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will insure a “floor” or salary income 
for the teachers of Illinois in line with that 
of other professions. 

We commend Mr. Coatney and the com- 
mittee on public relations of the South 
Central Division of the Illinois Education 
Association for their effective work. We 
suggest the continuation of the quarterly 
“Bulletin” published by the committee on 
public relations providing the finances of 
the Division justify its publication. 

We commend the State Rural Electrifica- 
tion Committee in its efforts to secure elec- 
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tric lines passing in front of rural schools in 
order that current be available for these 
schools. 

We recommend that the officers of the 
Illinois Education Association approach and 
work with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and Illinois Grange in solution of the 
problems in rural district schools. 

We recommend that our Division extend 
its thanks and appreciation to Mr. Robert 
C. Moore, retiring Secretary of the Illinois 
Education Association, for his many and 
valued services in the cause of public educa- 
tion. 

We recommend that whereas the courts of 
Illinois have long ago declared that the high 
school is an integral part of the common 
school system of the state of Illinois and 
whereas there has been a decided increase in 
the net income of the State in the past year, 
that this Division go on record as informing 
the Representatives and Senators of the 
South Central Division, that we expect them 
to aid in securing state aid for high schools 
in the state of Illinois—Hester C. Bur- 
BRIDGE, Secretary. 


Fastern Division Schools 
Qn the Air 


@ THE Eastern Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association has 
found radio to be an ideal medium for 
showing its section of Illinois what 
their schools are doing. Through the 
co-operation of radio station WDZ at 
Tuscola, one-half hour programs are 
broadcast each week, directly from the 
schools, in a series entitled “Our High 
Schools on Parade.” By means of 
WD2Z’s new white short-wave truck, 
that drives right up to the school’s 
front door, the students put on their 
programs in their own auditoriums be- 
fore their own enthusiastic student 
body. “Our High Schools on Parade” 
took to the air waves at 3:00 P.M. on 
Thursday, March 24, for an initial pro- 
gram originating at Arthur High 
School. On the following week, Alta- 
mont High School was heard from. 
Tuscola High School broadcast their 
program April 7; Newton, April 14; 
and Mattoon, April 21. Schools yet 
to be heard from are Chrisman, a 
school to be selected in Clark County, 
Vandalia, and Charleston’s Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 
Previous to this spring, high schools 
were welcomed to the Tuscola studios 
of WDZ and given facilities to air their 
programs, but it was believed that pro- 
grams might be more impressive and 
effective if students broadcast directly 
from their own auditoriums. The rea- 
soning proved valid as the programs 
that featured the high schools on their 
own home grounds this season repre- 
sented the activities as they really exist 
in the school. The student musicians 
and commentators seem to feel more 
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at home and in livelier spirits when 
they put on a radio program from their 
own auditorium stage and before their 
own fellow-students. 

Preceding the broadcast program, 
from 2:30 until 2:55, Mr. Clair B. 
Hull, WDZ station manager, delivers 
a vocational talk before the student 
body. He gives an interesting discus- 
sion of what the radio industry de- 
mands of young people just finishing 
their educational careers. 

Promptly at three o’clock the school’s 
program goes on the air with a brief 
introduction by Mr. Hull. From then 
on, for thirty minutes, the program is 
in the hands of the students themselves. 
Their bands, glee clubs, and favorite 
musical organizations are featured, 
with interspersed student reports on 
curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Sports, school plays, and publi- 
cations are reported by student radio 
commentators——G. R. COLLINS. 


Southwestern Division 
Meeting 


@ THE twenty-third annual meeting 

of the Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
on Thursday and Friday, March 31 
and April 1, 1938, at East St. Louis. 
Speakers at the general sessions were 
Honorable Josh Lee, U. S. Senator 
from Oklahoma; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Rabbi Charles E. Schul- 
man, North Grove Congregation, Glen- 
coe. Music was furnished by Ray Cal- 
lison, organist, East St. Louis High 
School band, East St. Louis High 
School boys’ glee club, boys’ quartet of 
O’Fallon Township High School, East 
St. Louis boys’ chorus. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Orricers.—President, W. J. Zahnow, su- 
perintendent of schools, Waterloo; vice-pres- 
ident, C. A. Reeder, county superintendent 
of schools, Nashville; secretary, Betty H. 
Jones, Rock Junior High School, East St. 
Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, principal, 
Landsdown Junior High School, East St. 
Louis. 

Executive CommMittTee.—Chairman, J. F. 
Snodgras, principal of township high school, 
Collinsville, ’39; Floyd Stephenson, Clark 
Junior High School, East St. Louis, ’40; 
Oscar A. Schmitt, county superintendent of 
schools, Waterloo, ’41. 

State CommuttTees.—Appropriations, H. 
R. Girhard, principal of community high 
school, Greenfield, 40; Legislation, Paul B. 
Chance, county superintendent of schools, 
Salem, °41; Resolutions, W. W. Krumsiek, 
Edwardsville, ’39. 

Resotutions.—In view of the fact that 
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the last General Assembly of the state of 
Illinois virtually ignored the legislative pro- 
gram of the IEA, this Division desires first 
to direct your attention to a different meth- 
od of procedure, and secondly, to stress more 
particularly important phases of educational 
legislation. 

When Governor Horner addressed the del- 
egates at the annual meeting held in Spring- 
field last December, he committed himself 
to a definite educational program. We be- 
lieve that the Legislative Committee should 
use that as a basis for study and recom- 
mendation. Further consultation with the 
Governor should help to clarify mooted 
points. 

We suggest to the same committee care- 
ful consideration of the address of Senator 
Monroe, namely, that we have fewer bills 
and that some of them be designated as ab- 
solutely imperative. His explanation for the 
failure of much of school legislation was 
that very few members knew just what was 
really important. It appeared too that vari- 
ous parts of the State, as well as several Di- 
visions of our association, lacked agreement 
and were working at cross-purposes; conse- 
quently we received, as you recall, very little 
school legislation of any consequence. 

We believe that the Legislative Committee 
should plan and recommend a long time pro- 
gram for educational advancement carefully 
considered and thoroughly organized. This 
program should be submitted to our legis- 
lators so that they may understand the needs 
of education and consequently vote intelli- 
gently on these measures. 

We believe that more can be gained by 
this method of approach than by too bellig- 
erent an attitude; therefore it is our opinion 
that we establish the most amicable relation- 
ships with members of the General Assembly 
by contacting them personally and explain- 
ing the needs of the schools. 

There are measures which we believe 
should have our strongest support the most 
important of which follow: 

Reorganization of the school districts 
of Illinois into larger units as reported by 
the Larger Unit Committee of the Illinois 
Education Association and stressed by 
Governor Horner last December. 

A state school board similar to the one 
suggested by the Governor with fact- 
finding and advisory powers only. 

We approve the continuation of a Pub- 
lic Relations program also the continua- 
tion of our own Southwestern Division 
News; its services have done much to ac- 
quaint us and others with educational 
news we can’t get elsewhere. 

We urge federal aid to schools, indorse 
the program of the IEA, oppose state 
adoption of textbooks. 

We believe that the next session of our 
Legislature should enact the new teachers’ 
retirement act, revise the tax laws and 
include high schools in the distributive 
fund. 

We support a minimum salary scale. 
urge a better method of certification of 
teachers, urge a reorganization of the state 
curriculum as well as an improved health 
and safety program. 

Create the position of superintendent of 
schools with a clear definition of his duties 
and powers. 

We urge all agencies to promote move- 
ments for peace and a better understand- 
ing of international relationships, carefully 
watch war propaganda—which often finds 
its way into our schools in many disguises 
We commend the high quality of work 

and service of our retiring Secretary, R. C 
Moore, and wish him well in any of his 
future undertakings. We cannot begin to 
enumerate his many tireless and effective 
services to our association—Betty H. Jones, 
Secretary. 
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: AND MORE 


ON A 


ROCK ISLAND 
vacation 


Stalagmites in awe - inspiring Carlsbad 
Caverns—Bridal Veil Falls at beauteous 
Yosemite— Pikes Peak in the majestic 
Colorado Rockies—Old Faithful Geyser 
at interesting Yellowstone—see them 
all on a glorious trip through the West. 

Summer fares are low via the De Luxe 
Golden State Limited or the Economy- 
Luxury Californian—Chicago to Californix: 
—and the Rocky Mountain Limited to 
Colorado. All trains air - conditioned. 


LOW COsT All - Expense TOURS 


Rock Island has arranged truly eco- 
nomical all-expense tours—especially 
popular with members of the teaching 
profession because of the added oppor- 
tunities offered for carefree enjoyment. 
ee they include most 
‘ Rock of the places you’ve 
Island 







long wished to visit. 
Ask about them. 
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Give yourself a unique Sum- 
mer holiday this year—a 
_ Clarke luxury cruise from Mont- 
real to beautiful, mysterious 
Labrador. See the far-famed 
Grenfell Missions in outposts of 
civilization on the fringe of the 
Arctic; Indian life, Northern 
Lights, short Arctic nights, ice- 
bergs, Arctic wild life, historic 
settlements. Also Newfoundland, 
Gaspe and French Canada. 
See it all in ocean liner comfort 
in cool, sub-Arctic summer 
weather. Yacht-like cruise ships, 
all outside cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine and 
service. Different from any vaca- 
tion you ever had! 
11-121, days—from 
Montreal—$135. up 


Ask your Travel Agent for literature 
or write 


CLARKE 
Steamship Co. 
Ltd. 

310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Canada Cement Bidg., 
Montreal 


37-6BR 


The Palatia! The Luxurious 
; “NEW NORTHLAND" 


“NORTH STAR" 


OF | yg 


teamship 
Co~{imited 











Three low cost summer 
tours for teachers and 
summer school students. 
Each tour permits choice 
of our all expense plan or our new feature by 
which you may accompany our tours in your own 
automobile and receive all the benefits of a con- 
ducted group. Write for itineraries. 
TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB 
Box 2432 Waterleo, lowa 
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Summer Western Tours 


Grand Canyon, California, Pac. N. W., Canada 
DeLuxe Hotels Four Nights 
Escorted, Every Wk., 14 Ds., $173 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 


180 N. MICHIGAN AVE., DEARBORN 2116 
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Educational News Briefs 





Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ DR. W. P. Dearing, president of Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Indiana, has 
been chosen to give the baccalaureate ad- 
dress at 8 p.m., June 5. The commence- 
ment address will be given at 10 a.m., June 
6, by Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
Peoples Church, Chicago, and member of 
the Illinois State Normal School Board. 


Dr. Emma Reinhardt, head of the educa- 
tion department, last month was elected 
president of Delta Kappa Gamma, profes- 
sional education society, at a meeting held 
in St. Louis. 


Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
language department, and Miss Ruth Car- 
man, Latin instructor in the Teachers Col- 
lege High School, served as judges in the 
sectional Latin tourament held at Eastern 
last month. Finalists competed in the state 
tournament in Champaign May 7 


James W. Thompson, head of the 
commerce department, was elected vice- 
president of the commercial education section 
of the Illinois Vocational Association at its 
convention in Chicago last month, and Dr. 
L. F. Ashley, head of the industrial arts 
department, was elected chairman of the 
industrial arts education section. 


A regional conference of county superin- 
tendents of schools has been scheduled to be 
held at Eastern June 6 by John A. Wie- 
land, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


A forty-page edition of the Teachers Col- 
lege News, campus weekly, was issued early 
in May in connection with the dedication 
ceremonies of the health education building. 
One entire section of the paper was devoted 
to a history of the city of Charleston, which 
was incorporated one hundred years ago. 


Illinois Academy of Science 


@ THE Illinois Academy of Science held its 

thirty-first annual meeting on the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University cam- 
pus from May 5 to May 7, with Dr. O. B. 
Young of the S. I. N. U. faculty in charge 
of local arrangements. 

The convention was broken up into five 
sessions. A dinner meeting of the Academy 
Council at the Roberts Hotel on Thursday, 
May 5, officially opened the sessions, which 
continued the next morning with the general 
session. 

Speakers at this session were President 
Roscoe Pulliam of S. I. N. U.; Professor 
Harold Wanless, of the University of IIli- 
nois, president of the Academy; Dr. M. M. 
Leighton, chief of the Illinois State Geo- 
logical Survey; and Dr. T. H. Frison, of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey. Dr. John 
A. Wilson, director of the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Chicago, made the eve- 
ning address entitled, “New Spades in Old 
Soil.” 

Saturday was devoted to anthropological, 
biological, and geological field trips to sur- 
rounding areas. 


THE 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ THIRTEEN hundred high-school stu- 

dents attended the Guidance Conference 
on April 25, which was sponsored by the 
Illinois State Normal University, University 
High School, Bloomington High School, 
Trinity High School, and Normal Commu- 
nity High School.. A program was ar- 
ranged for twenty-five sections. 


Professor Floyd T. Goodier and W. A. 
Miller, a graduate of I. S. N. U., are co- 
authors of a new book, Administration of 
Village Schools, which was published in 
April by the Webster Publishing Company. 


Approximately six thousand public-school 
students attended the state music contests 
held at Illinois State Normal University on 
May 6 and 7. 


On April 2, 150 representatives from vari- 
ous parts of the State attended the meeting 
of the Illinois Council for Social Studies 
held at Normal University. 


The Vidette, the school paper of I. S. N. 
U., commemorated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding on April 8, 1938. Frances 
G. Blair, a former editor of the paper, was 
the chief speaker. 


Baccalaureate exercises will be held on the 
afternoon of Sunday, June 5, in Capen Audi- 
torium. Commencement exercises will be 
held on Monday, June 6. As in recent 
years the Commencement will be held out 
of doors. Numerous alumni activities also 
are scheduled for June 5 and 6. 


The annual summer session commences 
on June 13 with registration day. Twe 
hundred and five courses will be offered. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE high-school dramatic festival and 

speech contest was held on April 21 and 
22 on this campus. The dramatic festival and 
individual speaking were features on the 
twenty-first, while the debate contest was 
held on the twenty-second. 


Miss Mary Ross Whitman, retired faculty 
member of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, died at the Windermere 
West Hotel, Chicago, Sunday, March 27. 
Miss Whitman became a member of the 
faculty in 1906 and was head of the foreign 
language department until her retirement in 
1930. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ OFFICERS elected at the final meeting 

of the school year, May 11, were the 
following: president, Dr. Walter Anderson, 
Northwestern University; vice-president, Mr. 
H. D. Richardson, Highland Park School; 
secretary, Mrs. Nellie Whitaker, National 
College of Education, Evanston; treasurer, 
Mr. Ronald Gleason, North Shore Country 
Day School, Winnetka; parent representa- 


tive on board, Mrs. Sherlock McKewen, 
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Winnetka; teacher representative on board, 
Miss Mabel Smith, Glencoe. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ Ss. I. N. U. faculty members who ap- 

peared on the program of the IIlinois 
Academy of Science, which convened on the 
campus May 5-7, included Dr. Thomas F. 
Barton and Flemin Cox, of the geography 
department; Dr. Willard Gersbacher, Dr. 
William Bailey, and Miss Martha Scott, of 
the botany department; Mr. Howard Bos- 
ley, of the education department; Dr. Bruce 
W. Merwin, who spoke on anthropology, 
and Dr. Marie A. Hinrichs of the health 
education and physiology department. The 
sessions were held May 5-7. 


Dr. William Bailey, of the botany de- 
partment, has been elected a fellow in the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


Edward V. Miles, business manager at S. 
I. N. U., was appointed by the Bureau of 
Institutional Research at the University of 
Illinois to serve on Committee C of the 
Conference on the Problems of Higher Edu- 
cation held there April 25 and 26. Com- 
mittee C was devoted to a study of the 
financial situation of the colleges and uni- 
versities in this State. 


Dr. Mary M. Steagall, head of the zool- 
ogy department, will be retired with emeritus 
standing at the end of the current term. 
She has been a member of the S. I. N. U. 
faculty for the past thirty years. An ap- 
preciation dinner was held for her by the 
faculty members. Graduating zoology ma- 
jors were invited as guests. 


The Illinois Section of the Mathematical 
Association of America met on the campus 
here May 13 and 14. At that time an or- 
ganization of mathematics teachers in south- 
ern Illinois was formed. 


Dr. John Mayor, head of the mathematics 
department at S.I.N.U., was in charge of 
local arrangements. 


S. I. N. U.’s annual Summer Educational 
Conference will be held on the campus from 
June 7 to 9 inclusive. At that time there 
will also be extensive exhibits of school 
supplies. 

Among the principal speakers are Dr 
Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; Prof. E 
Anderson, Northwestern University, and Mr. 
Paul Peterson of the University of Illinois. 

The annual Janitor School will be held 
the week following from June 14 to 17 
inclusive. J. C. Helm, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the principal speaker. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

The Woman’s Association at Wester. 
composed of all women students, has re- 
cently observed Women’s Week with an in- 
teresting and varied program of activities. An 
especially helpful feature was Mrs. Jill Ed- 
wards’ talk in assembly on “The Develop- 
ment of Personality.” 


Dr. Hilda Watters of the history depart- 
ment, who is president of the local branch 
of the A.A.U.W., attended the regional 
meeting in Chicago early in May. 
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Your 


Vacation 





Will prove more enjoyable if you plan it now! The 
“travelwise” make early application to insure choice 
accommodation. 


We suggest you plan this year’s trip via Canadian Pacific. 
Our many services place us in a favorable position to serve 
you—to help you plan a pleasant trip within the time you 
have allotted and at a price to fit your budget. 


Whether you desire a short economical trip or an exten- 
sive luxurious cruise, we invite you to travel under the 
auspices of the “World’s Greatest Travel System.” 


See Your Travel Agent 


CRUISES or 
ROUND THE WORLD K. A. Cook, Steamship General Agent 
RIO-WEST INDIES 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
MONTREAL - NEW YORK Wabash 1904 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
EUROPE - HAWAII - ORIENT - SOUTH SEAS - WORLD TOURS 




















This summer... will it be just another 
interval or will you have additional pro- 
motional credits to show for it? This stu- 
dent magazine will be sent upon request. 


THE RAY SCHOOLS.......CHICAGO 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED ‘4 74 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries, Old Mexice and Canada 
and 
CIRCLING THE UNITED STATES seeing 


Juarez, in Old Mexico . .. Los Angeles, 
stopping at palatial Biltmore Hotel for 
three nights ... Beverly Hills . . . Holly- 
wood ... Santa Monica... Catalina Island 

. Santa Cruz... California Big Redwood 
Trees ... Preview of World Fair at San 
Francisco ... Portland ... Seattle... 
Victoria, Canada ... American Rockies .. . 
Glacier National Park. Optional, Carlsbad 
Caverns or Yosemite. 


AIR-CONDITIONED PULLMANS 
America’s most ame travel bargain 
. exclusive special train ... lots of sight- 
seeing ... wonderful meals... handling of 
baggage. Enjoy your vacation in AIR- 
CONDITIONED comfort. 


Lv. Chicago June 19-July $-17-31-August 14 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe ... Alaska ... Yellowstone . . 
Pacific-Northwest ... Montreal . Quebec 
..- Boston... New York... Bermuda .. . 
Hawaii. Weekly Departures 


Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 111 West Washington 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 

















A Series of 
6 Country Tours 


jROPE.. 


Sail on the pupae 


U QUEEN MARY $675 


under the direction of distinguished 

leaders. Includes London, Paris, AN Expense 

Rome. Also 17 other tours designed 

to meet every vacation and budget from $375 all 

expense 
(Rate: include Tourist Class on Steamer) 


Write or phone for Booklet A 


CAMPUS TOURS, INC. Chicago 


82 E. Jackson Blvd. Wabash 4646 








MEXICO - 15 Days - $194 


CONDUCTED TOURS EVERY WEEK 
ONLY TOUR IN Amante USING yee. Se ook 
CITY OF MEXICO FROM ST. LOUIS THE 
DELUXE PANAMA LIMITED FROM New OR 
LEANS. ALSO sa Ag OL EY SUITE OF ROOMS 


THE HUBBELL TOURS 


180 N. MICHIGAN AVE. DEARBORN 2116 














--14 DAYS..%175 


See Old Mexico, Hollywood, Banff, 


Califor 
Alasha 


Voncouver, Lake Lovise. The Best in the 
West Speciol tram, all expenses included 


--16 DAYS. .$23450 


Your Yukon Adventure. The Lond of the Mid 


iets te he teen 
Se 
EU ROPE.. ee 15 as cegbaye 


134 NORTH LA SALLE ST 
A personally conducted, all- -ex- § $5 45 





CHICAGO + CENtral 3035 
pense im. sailing from New York 
July 2. Frankly economical but comfort- 
able all the way. Covers all the best known 
rides one many unusual ones. Write for 


MENTOR TOURS! © cuiexes™™ ** 
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Red Bird Field Course 


(Continued from page 284) 


trically lighted for comfort, and con- 
venience in study. As the students’ 
energies are devoted to study, they do 
no work around the camp except to 
look after their personal belongings. 
Boys who have a teaching field in geog- 
raphy earn their expenses on the tour 
by helping with camp duties. They, 
however, receive only half credit for 
the course. 

Formal class work on the campus 
before the field work starts consists of 
a rather detailed study of the area 
covered from the point of view of 
geology, geography, history, political, 
science and literature. Advance indi- 
vidual map work is completed, refer- 
ences read, and work in the notebook 
is started. While on the campus the 
class meets from three to four hours a 
day. A field notebook is provided each 
student. One of his duties is to com- 
plete this notebook while on the tour. 

While in the field, the day’s work 
naturally varies according to the area 
in which we happen to be working. A 
student’s day starts at six-thirty in the 
morning. By seven forty-five the group 
is ready for the day’s work. Frequently 
there is a short class session before 
starting. During the morning, stops are 
made along the route to examine and 
discuss problems presented to us by 
the country through which we are pas- 
sing. Between stops the instructor in 
each bus spends much of his time point- 
ing out features along the route. At 
noon a lunch stop of approximately an 
hour is made. Work of the afternoon 
follows the plan of the morning. Of 
course this plan varies greatly, depend- 
ing upon the area traversed. Camp is 
usually reached about five o’clock. Din- 
ner call is at six and at seven class call 
is sounded. Class meetings last for an 
average of one hour. Frequently talks 
are given by people living in the vicin- 
ity. After class the students devote at 
least an hour or two to their notebook, 
maps, and reports. On the evenings 
when class sessions are not held, the 
students usually bring their notebooks 
up to date, work on their reports, or 
write letters. “Lights out” call is at ten 
o’clock each evening. Over the week- 
end lights are turned out at the same 
time, but students are not required to 
be in until later. Permission to leave 
camp is always obtained from one of 
the chaperones. 

It is of course impossible to describe 
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all the interesting places studied. Per- 
haps no two students would list the 
same features. A few of the highlights 
of the eastern course are: Mammoth 
Cave, Muscle Shoals, Great Smoky 
National Park, The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, Mt. Vernon, Washington, Gettys- 
burg battlefield, Philadelphia, New 
York City, West Point, Plymouth, 
Boston, Acadia National Park, Re- 
versing Falls of the St. John River, 
Halifax, Evangeline country, Lunen- 
burg, Annapolis - Cornwallis Valley, 
Aroostook Valley, St. Lawrence River, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, the Thou- 
sand Islands, Niagra Falls, and De- 
troit. 

Places of interest on the western 
course are the Ozark Mountains, Okla- 
homa City, Great Plains, Carlsbad 
Cavern, Juarez, Meteor Crater, Painted 
Desert, Grand Canyon, Colorado 
River, Boulder Dam, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Catalina Island, Yosemite 
National Park, California Valley, San 
Francisco, giant trees, Portland, Mt. 
Rainier, Seattle, the western moun- 
tains, Lake Louise, Banff, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, iron ore mines of Minne- 
sota, and the Wisconsin Dells. 

After returning to the campus the 
students meet every day for at least 
three hours a day until the end of the 
summer session. During these meetings 
a final survey of the course is com- 
pleted and each student makes an oral 
report of some phase of the work in 
which he is particularly interested. 
Each is required to complete his maps 
and notebook, and take a final exam- 
ination. 

It is possible for a student to obtain 
nine semester hours credit for the 
course. These credits are elective in 
geography or for each course six hours 
in geography and three in history. If a 
student elects to have nine semester 
hours of credit in geography, he at- 
tends all of the geography class meet- 
ings. If a student elects six semester 
hours of credit in geography and three 
in history, he spends two thirds of his 
formal class time in the geography 
class and one third in the history class. 

Most of the students do not know 
any other members of the party when 
the field course starts, but by the time 
it is completed friendships are formed 
that last a lifetime. The students visit 
each other’s schools throughout Illinois 
and neighboring states. They have re- 
unions, (three for the 1937 tour group) 
and in that way retain their friendship. 
For them it is not good-bye; it’s “lights 
out.” 
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Who Runs the Show? 


(Continued from page 281) 


1. Every teacher would have a direct 
hand in the selection of legislative represent- 
atives. 

2. Teachers in their own bailiwick would 
be much more apt to discuss problems and 
to instruct delegates than to talk in a crowd 
of 1500 or more. 

3. No one group would be able to be in 
the saddle year after year, for the personnel 
of the legislative assembly would change 
much more under this plan. 

4. There would be no ascension to office 
as at present. 

5. The legislative body would be of such 
size as to be more easily wielded. 

6. The classroom teacher would be the 

center of all action; for superintendents 
principals, supervisors, and such would havc 
no higher rank than any others in the selec 
tion of delegates to the legislative assembly. 
The body would thus become the represent 
atives of the teacher, who, after all, is the 
most important cog in the machinery of ow 
school system. (If the administrator was 
good enough, he might be selected!) 
7. Asa result, the Illinois Education Asso 
ciation affairs would be the business of all o/ 
us and the resultant feeling of having a rea! 
part in its affairs would stimulate and foste: 
individual dynamic interest. 

8. The machinery for publicity, public re 
lations, etc., would be set up inherently intc 
small units all over the Divisions. 


Under this plan, the legislative as- 
sembly could easily meet more than 
once a year without disrupting school, 
and this assembly could arrange one 
day for a general meeting of all mem- 
bers in the Division, where a portion 
of the time could be devoted to a com- 
plete report of the actions of the as- 
sembly and requests for referendum 
votes on questionable legislation. 

Set against the results above men- 
tioned the results of our present, dy- 
namic organization: 


1. A legislative body too large to do busi- 
ness intelligently, necessitating appointed 
committees to nominate executive control, 
dynamic leadership, which is easily seif-per- 
petuating. 

2. Lack of interest on the part of a large 
portion of the teachers because everything 
is “cut and dried” in committee meetings. 
(Most officers are elected en masse by one 
vote. A written ballot would be well nigh 
impossible.) 

3. Many schools having no representative 
except at the mass meeting. 

4. Rural school teachers usually forgotten. 
(No wonder they aren’t interested.) 

5. A continual battle over whether ad- 
ministrators or classroom teachers should be 
elected. 

6. Almost fascist control which attempts 
to force support of the program, loyalty to 
the cause and reading of the Intrvo1s Teacu- 
ER from the top down. 

7. A great distance between the teacher 
and the organization. 


My plea is for organic organization. 
My reason for this is to cement the 
Illinois Education Association into a 
unit with strong morale resulting from 
participation. The end, as I see it, 
would be an effective organization. 
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* Be sure to visit the internation- 
ally famous “City of Buildings* 
the world’s largest privately 
owned building development 


GUIDED TOUR 


Chief points of interest, including 
70-story Observation Roofs . . $1 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Over 1-6 mile high afford thrilling 
view of city and vicinity . . 40¢ 


SKY GARDEN TOUR 
Beautiful landscaped rooftops. The 
famous Sky Gardens 50¢ 


NBC STUDIO TOUR 
Behind the scenes of modern radio 
broadcasting . . . Tax 55¢ 


“HALL OF MOTION” 
The mysteries of sciente revealed 
at the push of a button 25¢ 
Inquire Information Desks or write Rockefeller 


Center Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 


CENTER OBSER 


SUMMER SESSION UNIVERSITY a 


Califor 


“~ Enjoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recre- 
ational opportunities incidental to Summer Session study at the 
University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work 
leading to degrees. Special opportunities are available in teacher 
me education for professional improvement and teachers’ credentials 
A broad program is presented for men and women secking an un- 
derstanding essential to satisfactory living in this modern age. The 
faculty includes distinguished scholars in many different fields from 
other institutions as well as from the University of Southern 
California. 

En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, the 
Yosemite, the Redwood Forest and other points of interest. During 
the session you can visit art galleries, museums, the Huntington 
Library, and attend Symphony Concerts Under the Stars and the 
Pilgrimage Play—the Oberammergau of America. Your week-ends //// 
can include trips to the movie studios, hikes in the high Sierras, 
drives through orange groves, ocean trips and recreation at ¢ 
beaches. 


Including 








































Summer than in winter. The average temperature is 70.5". For 


Summer Session Bulletin, address Office of University Publications. -™ 
RONIVE ERSITY OF 


First term, June 20 to July 29 Gouthem 


Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 


The climate in Southern California is even more delightful ia ——aeag 
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SUMMER SCHOOL | 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to JULY 30 


Ont sity A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 

Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profit- 
—_ able study with Chicago's many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 


Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Il! 
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HISTORY 


—that throws a clear, revealing 
light on the past and the present. 


—that is written in simple, read- 
able, forthright style. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


By 
Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 
By 
Carl Becker 


A workbook for each text in which the student 
does something with what he has learned. He 
thinks and draws reasoned conclusions. He does 
not simply record. 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
QUINCY, MASs. 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
Sioux City, lowa 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Atlanta 


By 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


KANSAS CITy, Mo. 


DWIGHT, ILL. 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 
BAYONNE, N.J. 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Have you examined this new book? 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


has been recognized as an outstanding text by 
such school systems as 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


Georgia 
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Progressive Education and Democracy” 


@ PROGRESSIVE Education, which stresses respect for 

personality and maximum development for the individ- 
ual, has not lived up to the democratic implications of its 
philosophy and consequently it is in the doldrums, says 
Dr. Bode. It has successfully attacked the formalism of 
traditional methods but has taken unto itself an anachro- 
nism in the individualism of Rousseau. 

Democracy as a way of life is, must be, at war eternally 
with absolutes of whatever kind. Rousseau attacked the 
aristocratic absolutes that in his time were standing in the 
way of the liberation of the common man by setting up 
another absolute, the divinity of human nature. 

Confusion in education as in society is caused by the rise 
of the common man, his refusal to occupy incomplete status 
in society. For years the only weapons the common man 
could muster against the absolutes which bound him were 
more absolutes: consent by the governed; inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; law of nature; 
freedom of conscience. Now, however, science has imple- 
mented the common man’s cause with a tool which Dr. 
Bode defines as a refinement of the common man’s own 
practical procedures, the “operational” concept, which is 
the intellectual enemy of all absolutes. 

Dr. Bode deals at length with the confusion in the realm 
of higher education, where confusion is most apparent, 
and particularly with President Hutchins’ retreat to the 
eternal verities. This, Dr. Bode suggests, may be a be- 
trayal of democracy. He adds, however, that Dr. Hutch- 
ins has performed a service by challenging higher educa- 
tion to state its program. 

He challenges the position of such eminent authorities as 
Dewey, Kilpatrick and Rugg on the role of guidance in 
education, concluding that the “real problem in guidance 
has been the problem of imposing the teacher’s views on 
the pupil without getting caught in the act.” Particularly 
does he take issue with Rugg’s recommendation that teach- 
ing seek “believers in the democratic vista.” 

“Education,” counters Dr. Bode, ‘“‘becomes propaganda 
when we set out deliberately to make converts; and, more- 
over, we get hopelessly messed up if the doctrine for which 
we seek converts is a doctrine that it is wrong to seek con- 
verts.” 

The school is to “cultivate the habit of relying on the 
foresight of consequences” rather than on authority in the 
guidance of conduct. If these consequences “relate to the 
continuous extension of shared interests and common pur- 
poses,” the school becomes a place where insight into the 
meaning of democracy is advanced by the practice of 
democracy as a distinctive way of life. 

The reader may put down the book with the feel'ng that 
the teacher must preserve a most delicate balance between 
guidance and imposition; that she may be left more aware 
of what she is not to practice than of what she is to prac- 
tice. However, Dr. Bode assigned himself the task of di- 
rection of the Progressive Education movement. This task 
he has performed with insight, directness and vigor, not 
unmixed with humor. Every paragraph, indeed almost 
every sentence, is so thought-packed that it might serve as 
the core of hours of study and discussion, for both “essen- 
tialists” and “progressives.” —E.P.B. 





*Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads, (New York: Newson 
& Company, 1938), 128 pages. 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Security 
Your Signature Only Required 


No Endorsers 


VACATION PERIOD LOANS 


Another school term is fast coming to 
a close. Some schools are already out. 
With the closing arises again the teach- 
ers’ annual problem of carrying on dur- 
ing the vacation period. Some teachers 
wish to return to college to earn ad- 
ditional credits and advance themselves 
in their profession. Others wish to take 
well earned vacation trips to interesting 
places. And there are those who would 
like to go into some business venture to 
occupy their time and provide much 
needed income during the summer. May- 
be you want to do one of these things 
or something else, but you hesitate be- 
cause of lack of money. We would like 
to have you know about our SPECIAL 
EDUCATORS FINANCE PLAN. It can 
serve your summer vacation financial 
needs as it has helpfully served those of 
thousands of other teachers. 


Teachers Everywhere Use Domestic Plan 

Our EDUCATORS FINANCE PLAN is 
simple, private, friendly. All details are 
handled by mail. Our rates are the low 
rates permitted by the Small Loan Law. 
You pay charges only for the actual time 
you keep the money. During the vacation 
period you pay only the monthly charges 
on your account, paying on the principal 
when your salary begins next term. Mail 
coupon attached for complete details 
whether you need our service now or 
later. There is no obligation. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORP., Incorporated 
An Institution Specializing in Loans 
to Educators. 
Paducah - - - 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bidg. 


Kentucky 
Phone 623 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Please mail without obligation complete 


details of Domestic Finance Educator 
Loan-by-mail Plan. I understand this in- 
quiry will entail no obligation to effect a 
loan. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Amount interested in $ Salary $ 











New Federal Aid Bill 


Introduced 

The new federal aid bill based on the Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, released February 23, 1938, is 
now on the Senate calendar and before the 
House Committee on Education. 

It is sponsored by Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and Congressman 
Brooks Fletcher of Ohio, a member of the 
House Committee on Education. The num- 
bers of the Bill are S. 419 and H.R. 10340. 
The proposed grants are itemized in the 
table on page 268 of the April Ixxrots 
TEACHER. 
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‘Traffic Safety Courses 


| @ IN recognition of the demand for 
qualified teachers in safety educa- 
| tion, Northern, Western, and Eastern 
| Illinois State Teachers Colleges, Illi- 
| nois State Normal University, and 
| Bradley Polytechnic Institute will con- 
| duct courses this summer for teachers 
| in this subject. In addition to training 
teachers to offer these courses, special 
emphasis will be placed on qualifying 
_ all who enroll in the classes to accept 
| positions as directors of safety educa- 
| tion in the larger school systems. 

Dr. Herbert J.-Stack of Columbia 
and Rutgers Universities will spend at 
least one day at each of these schools 
and will discuss with the teachers and 
school administrators all phases of 
safety education. Dr. Stack has had 
a long association with the public 
schools, serving six years as a teacher 
and coach, three years as a principal, 








Classroom Instruction in Safety 
and seven years as an assistant super- 
intendent. During the past several 
years he has assisted over twenty-five 
states in developing courses of study 
in safety education. 

The courses as developed by these 
colleges will deal principally with the 
following problems: 

1. What should a course in traffic safety 
in the secondary schools consist of ? 

2. What teaching materials are available? 

3. How should the safety program be or- 
ganized, and what are the most effective 
methods of teaching the subject? 

4. Where is the place in the curriculum for 
such a subject? 

5. Is traffic the only subject on safety that 
should be treated in the high schools? Are 
there other important phases to be con- 
sidered ? 

6. Where can visual aids be secured, and 
of what value are they in teaching a safety 
course ? 











7. What activities should be conducted as | 


a supplement to text materials? 


8. What are the materials and methods of 


teaching safety in elementary schools? 


9. Should road instruction in an automo- | 


bile be given? What is the best and most 
feasible manner in which to conduct this 
training in Illinois schools? 
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An Opportunity for Teachers and Others 








Announcing the 
Summer Session 
at the 
University of Illinois 
June 20 -August 13 
1938 


Four hundred and fifty courses 
in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Engineering, Art, 
Music, Law, Journalism and Li- 
brary Science, given by the regu- 
lar university faculty and visit- 
ing professors. These courses 
make possible adequate pro- 
grams for completion of under- 
graduate and graduate require- 
ments for degrees. Two summer 
sessions equal one semester in 
credit toward a degree. 


Graduate courses especially de- 
signed for high school teachers 
in the departments of English, 
Sociology, Economics, Political 
Science, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Physics. The department of 
Education offers 38 courses in 
the Graduate School, including 
Vocational Education, Agricul- 
tural Education, Elementary 
Education, Visual Aids, School 
Law, School Buildings. Oppor- 
tunity for observation of the 
Nursery School, Elementary 
School, and High School will 
supplement the more theoretical 
work of the classes. 


For further information and circular 
address 


E. H. CAMERON 


Director of the Summer Session 
104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 














Courses for Graduates and Undergraduates 
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Editorial 


a bill requiring increased revenues unless the bill providing 
the revenue is passed also. 

Therefore, it is evident that all teachers and other citi- 
zens who believe a more adequate pension law should be 
enacted must first see that the means to finance it be pro- 
vided. Until that is done, we must not do anything that 
may serve as an excuse for an attack upon our present law. 
This law has been serving a good purpose, and so far the 
Legislature has shown a willingness to provide the money 
necessary for its support. 

Senate Bill No. 91 in the Sixtieth General Assembly was 
to provide that no teacher be paid less than $100 a month. 
Possibly some teachers believed this too low for a minimum 
wage, but it would have raised the wages of about 13,000 
teachers. Several senators argued that fixing salaries of 
teachers should be left to the local authorities, since most 
of the money to pay such salaries is raised by local taxa- 
tion. So the bill hung on second reading for about four 
months and then was stricken. Then to prove their con- 
sistency they passed a bill, which is now the law, providing 
a minimum salary of $150 a month for policemen in vil- 
lages and cities between 10,000 and 25,000 population, 
and $175 a month in villages and cities between 25,000 
and 150,000 population, although all the money to provide 
these salaries must be raised by local taxation. The police- 
men worked much more effectively for their bill than the 
teachers did. 

Such teacher-welfare provisions as we have described 


(Continued from page 283) 











SUMMER SESSION 
Colorado College 


DR. THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 


June 20 to July 29, 1938 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, History and the Social Sciences, including Education 
and Psychology, Language, Literature and the Fine Arts, with 
emphasis on Drama, Music and the Plastic Arts in conjunc- 
tion with the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

Course Subjects—Art Appreciation, Biography, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Design, Drama, Education, English Lit- 
erature, The Teaching of English, Economics, Econometrics, 
French, German, Geology, History, Mathematics, Painting, 
Physics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, Social Relations of 
the Child, Spanish, Music, Dance. 


Economics Seminars—Summer Art Course 


Those who attend Colorado College Summer Sessions will have opportunity 
to attend Seminars of the Cowles Commission for Research in Economics 
during four weeks from June 27th to july 22d. The Summer Sessions of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center will be from June 27th to August 20th. 


Six Weeks of Cool Comfort in a 
Famed Scenic Setting 


Spend your summer vacation where living is enjoyable and 
learning a pleasure—in the wonderful Pikes Peak region. 

Rooms and meals in the College Halls and Dormitories for 
the six weeks, $60. Tuition, $40 for normal academic load of 
six semester hours; $25 for four semester hours; $15 for two 
semester hours. 

For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 
108 Administration Building, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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are not given to teachers; they must be won by teachers. 
In order to win them, teachers must make strong efforts 
through a harmonious and unified organization that knows 
what it wants and why. Teachers all over the State must 
appeal to the legislators elected in their local senatorial 
districts. To do this effectively, teachers must be well 
informed in regard to the recommendations made by their 
organization, why these recommendations should be 
adopted, and their effect after adoption. For teachers to 
obtain this information and use it effectively requires 
study, discussion, and concerted action. Teachers un- 
willing to make the effort all this requires should not ex- 
pect other teachers, or the organization of which they are 
supposed to be a part, to do the necessary work and make 
them a present of something they are unwilling to earn. 

On the other hand, the teachers in the rich districts and 
the principals and superintendents in the higher paid posi- 
tions should not discourage plans and efforts made by 
teachers in the poorer communities and in the lower sal- 
ary scales. Professional pride and human sympathy ought 
to inspire the best paid principals and superintendents to 
lead the fight for fair wages, adequate pensions and secure 
tenure for the many poorly paid and insecure classroom 
teachers in Illinois. If the more fortunate teachers do not 
lead such a fight, they should not condemn or criticize 
teachers who form unions and look to organized labor for 
help. It is significant that delegates from many local 
teachers’ unions in Illinois recently held a meeting and 
organized a State Federation of Teachers, which is affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Teachers, which in 
turn is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Some of the subjects discussed were the social significance 
of the teacher union movement, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education, state pensions 
for teachers, a state tenure law, and Illinois taxation. 

All this is published “for the good of the order,” as 
they say at lodge meetings. Some sort of organization of 
teachers in Illinois must_do the things the teachers want 
done. The IEA is now in the best position to do these 
things, if its members will formulate a definite program 
of objectives that are right and clearly understood, and 
then if the members will earnestly and enthusiastically and 
harmoniously support those objectives regardless of criti- 
cism of the high and mighty and the tactics of politicians 
who try to divert them to the support of petty and irrele- 
vant objectives. If the IEA does not have the sense to do 
these things, then some other organization must. 


Results of Tax Rate Referendums 


ROM newspaper reports of elections called by school 
Foard for the people to vote on proposals to increase 
school-district tax rates, we glean the following: 

Freeport voted on November 20, 1937, and defeated 
the proposal for an increase of 50 cents; Fulton, December 
28, carried the proposal for a $1.00 increase; Gillespie on 
April 9, 1938, defeated the increase submitted; Jefferson 
County non-high school district on August 14, 1937, voted 
to increase the rate from 50 cents to 75 cents; Joliet town- 
ship high-school district voted on November 20, 1937, for 
an increase of 25 cents; Macomb on April 28 voted an in- 
crease in rate, 1509 to 669; Johnston City township high- 
school district voted a 50-cent increase on September 25; 
Rockford on December 7 defeated a proposal for a 49-cent 
increase; Springfield on April 12 of this year defeated a 
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25-cent increase; Peoria on April 12 of this year defeated 
a proposal to increase the educational rate 25 cents and 
the building rate 10 cents; Creve Coeur on October 9, 
1937, did the peculiar thing of voting an increase of 12% 
cents for the building fund and defeating an increase of 
50 cents for the educational fund. 

The voters in some of these districts asked why they 
should vote to increase the already high local property 
taxes when the State is collecting enormous amounts of 
revenue from other sources but refuses to appropriate state 
support for schools even up to the average amount per 
pupil appropriated by the other states. And the echo 
answers, “Why?” 


The Tax System 
and Industrial Development 


ANY proposals to change the tax system of Illinois 
M have been vigorously and effectively opposed by the 

industrial and manufacturing interests. Proposals for 
new tax legislation and for constitutional amendment to 
permit graduated personal and corporation income taxes 
are scrutinized microscopically by corporation lawyers and 
then are opposed by their employers. These industrial and 
manufacturing interests frighten their employees, alarm 
legislators, and perturb the public by making threats to 
move their plants and business out of the State if such out- 
rageous proposals are adopted. 

Professor George A. Steiner, of the department of eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, recently made a study of the 
industrial and manufacturing developments in nine of the 
leading states to learn the relation between taxation and 
such development. The main purpose of his study was to 
find an answer to the question: “Have industries moved 
because of taxation?” 

The results of Professor Steiner’s study and his con- 
clusions are published as the leading article in the January, 
1938, number of the Bulletin of the National Tax Associa- 
tion. We quote a few of his findings as follows: 


In Michigan a rapid industrial development occurred in spite of 
the fact that tax burdens were heavier than in any other state. On 
the other hand, despite a relatively low tax burden in Pennsylvania, 
its industrial growth was smaller than in any other state except 
Minnesota and Massachusetts. 

Substantially similar conclusions may be drawn regarding the 
indexes of manufacturing development and tax burdens upon manu- 
facturing corporations. It appears, therefore, that heavy taxation 
has apparently placed little inhibition upon rapid industrial de- 
velopment in prosperous years. Relatively light tax burdens, on 
the other hand, have not proved a stimulus to the development of 
industry in years of prosperity. Light taxes in years of depression 
have not prevented extreme industrial declines and heavy taxes have 
not fostered industrial depression. 

In not one of the thirty industries examined did it appear that 
taxation exerted enough pressure to force plant location out of a 
particular state on a large scale. Moreover, no industrial movements 
from one state to another were noted which could be attributed 
solely to attractive tax features. 

Tax systems existing in the nine states surveyed have not ap- 
preciably served to cause industrial migration. They have not fos- 
tered industrial development in prosperous years and have not pre- 
vented drastic industrial contraction in years of depression. The 
causes of such situations are much more fundamental than taxes. 


The next time a tax proposal is opposed by these inter- 
ests, and their officers, like peevish children, threaten to 
pick up their marbles and doll rags and go to play in 
some neighbor’s yard, let us not be disturbed. No factory 
or other industry worth keeping wi!l be moved because of 
the enactment of fair tax laws or the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit tax reform based upon the 
ability to pay taxes. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
in Geography and History 


Nine semester hours at Illinois State Normal 


University 


Seven weeks of STUDY and TRAVEL through 


the West 
Cost of Trip—$265.00 


Includes transportation, sleeping accommodations, 
breakfast and evening meals, all side trips, tolls, etc. 
A highly professional course limited to forty (40) 


students. 
For complete details write 
PROFESSOR LESLIE A. HOLMES 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION and 
GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXT 








1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, 


handwriting, and vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guid- 
ance, and develops all the social values of this 


rich subject. 


3. That makes the student aware of the business 


forces and business practices that affect his li 
from early youth to old age. 


fe 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabtlary 


level, and holds the student’s interest. 


5. That makes future commercial studies more 


meaningful, more effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods 
book, an optional work book program, and mod- 


ern tests that are impressive. 


You can teach without this text— 
But you cannot teach so well without it. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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; Complete education for (a 
nursery school. Children’s 
ricular activities. Special summer 


teaching in elementary 
demonstration school and observation 
Six weeks session June 20 to July 29. 


National College of Education 
grades, kindergarten and 

center. Wide variety of extra-cur- 

Two weeks ses- 


classes. 
Registration June 17 and 18. 
sions June 27 to July 8 and July 11 to July 22. 


Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near Lake Michigan. Here 
we offer you cultural education plus vocational 
training. B. E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 
8-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write 
for list of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 828-E, Evanston, II. 











i. UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quorter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Builetin—— 
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cit, 111; On N.E.A. Committees, 82; Or- 
ganized Farmers and School Bills, The, 46; 
Pernicious Criticism and How to Meet It, 
44; Plea for Loyalty, A, 10; Poor Show- 
ing in Chicago, 11; Progress with the Pub- 
lic, 46; Progressive Step by the N.E.A., A, 
225; Public Relations Conference, 63; Re- 
sults of Tax Rate Referendums, 304; Save 
Taxes, Lose Children, 282; School Foun- 
dation Still Slipping, 10; Severance Tax, 
The, 140; State’s Income, The, 82; Strat- 
egy of the Enemy, 244; Tax System and 
Industrial Development, 305; Teacher 
Welfare Bills, 283; Tell the People the 
Truth, 62; Vicious Circle, The, 10; We 
Respectfully Suggest to the Governor, 198; 
What’s the Matter in Illinois? 13; Who 
Kills Our Bills? 110 


Educating Modern Women, Roma N. Haw- 


kins, 50 


Education of Crippled Children in Illinois, | 


The, Lola M. Armstrong, 246 

Educational and building funds, proposal to 
combine, 72 

Educational News Briefs, 22, 51, 83, 114, 
152, 182, 220, 260, 298 

Educational and Vocational Guidance Con- 
ference, An, W. E. McCleery, 189 

Effects of the Depression on State School 
Finance, Eloise P. Bingham, 290 

Eighty-Fourth Annual Meeting, B. I. Grif- 
fith, 132 

Elementary Education, Second Annual Con- 
ference on, 242 

Elementary schools, recognition of, 6 

Ettwoop, Robert S., 108— Community 
Civics, 73 

Evans, Charles R. 
Thoughts, 77 

Evanston News Index, 244 

Evanston Township High School, 95 

Evening schools, 85, 125 

Examinations, 92 

Exceptional children, 246—Appropriations for 
excess cost of education, 15, 16—Bills to 
appropriate arrearages, 72—House Bill No. 


Commencement 


119, 6 
Excursion as a teaching device, 284, 286 
F 
Fasry, Mrs. Herman—Alcohol Education, 
120 


Faculty Sponsors, A Service for, 146 

Federal aid to education, 107, 111, 246, 268, 
303 

Federation of Illinois Colleges, 93, 260 

Field Tour, The, Alvin B. Roberts, 47 

Finance, Replies to Director of, 75 

Fisher, Judge Harry M., 283 





FisHer, Lowell B.—Local Initiative and Cen- 


tral Support. 279 


} 
For All the Children—A Good Education, | 


169 
Freshman Assembly, Frank A. Jensen, 38 
FuLKerson, Elbert—County Organization 


THE 
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Begun in Southern Division, 201 
Fulkerson, Glen, 242 
Fulton Public Schools, 78 


G 

Galena, 182 

Geneva, 114 

Gilkey, Charles W., 283 

Gilson Township High School, 47 

Glen Ellyn News, 283 

Governor Horner, Address to IEA annual 
meeting, 132, 141, 199 

GrirFitH, B. I—Eighty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting, 132—IEA at Work, 200—Public- 
ity Council Meets, 36—Report of Director 
of Public Relations, 166 

Grimm, L. R.—Report of Director of Re- 
search, 168 

How Cost Influences School Programs, 277 


Guidance, 107, Inside front cover, January 
issue, 189 


H 

Hagerty, Frank W., 282 

Haccarp, W. W.—Theory of Public Educa- 
tion in Illinois, 237 

Hatt, Hal—Trends in Current 
Thought, 105 

Hanna, P. R., 105 

Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill, 303 

Hawkins, Roma N.—Educating Modern 
Women, 50—Program for Deans Meeting, 
94 

Heinz, Wesley M.—Sex 
Schools, 113 

Herr, Edith, 32 

Highlighting School Relations, M. R 
an, 20 

High School Geography, H. O. Lathrop, 137 


Educational 


Hygiene in the 


Steph- 





1032 Pages 
List Price: $2.48 


NEW YORK 





WEBSTER'S 
STUDENTS 
DICTIONARY 


A. Genuine 
Merriam-Webster . 


tor the UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


1200 Illustrations 
Indexed: $2.72 


CHICAGO 
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SUMMER | 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergraduate 
and professional courses, 
carefully selected faculty, 
dormitory facilities on an 
attractive campus, and the 
advantages of contact 
with a large city. 








Accounting Art 
Arts and Crafts 
Astronomy Botany 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 
History 
Interior Decoration 
Journalism Latin 
Law Mathematics 
Mechanics Music 
Philosophy Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Social Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 











Classes from June 20 
to July 29, 1938 
For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer 


Session, Room 209, Duncker 
Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 








SPEAKING OF SUMMER 


TEACHERS 


CAN EARN AN ATTRACTIVE 
VACATION INCOME 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
WELLES PUBLISHING Co. 
Wellesley, Mass. 














SUMMER SALESMEN!! 


Here is your opportunity to represent the most unique edu- 
cational service—No Competition—Low Price—Universal 
Appeal. Our individual mailings of letters from foreign 
countries is the only service of its kind being offered to 
sehools and homes. Each letter in the series will be writ- 
ten by the world famous author of ‘‘Three-Wheeling 
Through Africa,’ James C. Wilson. Write us at once for 
assignment of exclusive territory. 


World Letters, Inc., East Aurora, New York 
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High School Graduate, The, A. C. Willard, 
143 

High schools, state aid for, 5, 45, 72—Ap- 

propriation for emergency, 15—House Bill 
No. 153, veto of, 16 


Hoimes, Leslie A.—The 
Course, 284 

Holmes, Manfred J., 219 

Home-Work, The Case of, Grace S. Wight- 
man, 43 

How Able Is Illinois? 
288 

How Cost Influences School Programs, L. R. 
Grimm, 277 

Hutchins, Robert M., 141, 302 


Red Bird Field 


Eloise P. Bingham, 


I 
Illinois Academy of Science, 298 


| Illinois Agricultural Association, 46, 199 
| Illinois Association for the Crippled, 246 
| Illinois Association of Deans of Women, 50, 


94, 112 

Illinois Association of Teachers of English, 
249 

Illinois Attendance Officials Association, 125 

Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 245 


Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
178 


| Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 207 


Illinois County Superintendents Association, 
187 

Illinois Credit Union League, 174 

sEa At Work, 88, 118—Bingham, Eloise P., 
251—Griffith, B. I., 200 


Illinois Education Association, annual meet- 


ing, 54, 93, 110—Board of Directors, meet- 
ings of: May 31, 1937, 16; August 20, 
1937, 53; September 18, 1937, 93; Decem- 
ber 3, 1937, 146; December 27, 1937, 214; 
December 29, 1937, 214; January 14, 1938, 
214; January 23, 1938, 214; February 5, 
1938; 214; February 19, 1938, 252; March 
20, 1938, 292; April 3, 1938, 292—Com- 
mittees of: Appropriations, 190, 228, mem- 
bership on, 173; Auditing, 176, 214, 228; 
Credentials, 165, 166; Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Co-operation with, 
178, 214, 215; Legislation, 72, 173, 228, 
membership on, 173; Nominations, 173; 
Organizations Interested in Schools, Co- 
operation with, 216, 252; Prompt Tax Pay- 
ments, 177, 214, 229; Resolutions, 89, 107, 
228, membership on, 173; Teacher Train- 
ing, 174, 214, 228; Tenure, 292; Unit, Lar- 
ger District, 118, 178, 214, 229 

—County Superintendents’ Section, 216 

—Directory of, 228 

—Divisions of: Black Hawk, 93, 119, 126, 
188, 229, 250; Central, 119, 229; Chicago, 
229, 250; DuPage Valley, 149, 229; East 
Central, 119, 204, 229, 250; Eastern, 118, 
119, 142, 229, 251, 296; Illinois Valley, 149, 
202, 203, 229; Lake Shore, 149, 206, 230, 
250; Mississippi Valley, 93, 230; North- 
eastern, 119, 204, 230, 250; Northwestern, 
93, 188, 203, 230, 250; Peoria, 230; Rock 
River, 149, 188, 230; South Central, 88, 
173, 230, 231; Southeastern, 54, 231; 
Southern, 54, 144, 201, 231, 250; South- 
western, 119, 231, 250; Western, 93, 231 

—Divisions, meetings of: Black Hawk, 122; 
Central, 294; Chicago, 148; DuPage Valley, 
151; East Central, 94; Eastern, 76; Illinois 
Valley, 159; Lake Shore, 122; Mississippi 


Valley, 121; Northeastern, 121; North- 
western, 124; Peoria, 293; Rock River, 
124; South Central, 296; Southeastern, 


117; Southern, 295; 
Western, 116 

—Division presidents, 196 

—Eighty-Fourth Annual Meeting, B. I. Grif- 
fith, 132; County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation Program, 101; Directory of Officers, 
Committees, 103; General Information for 
Delegates, 102; Program, 100; Program 
Addenda, 128; Reception at Headquarters, 


Southwestern, 297; 


THE ILLINOIS 


132; Speakers, 102-103 
—Eighty-Fifth Annual Meeting, 215 
—Employees: Federal Social Security Act, 
252; State and Federal Unemployment 
Compensation Acts, 252; Unemployment 
Compensation Act, 215 
Enrollment by counties and Divisions, 170 
—I:titmvois TEACHER, 16, 54, 108, 170; 
change of name proposed, 173 
—lIllinois Women’s Joint Legislative Council, 
affiliation with, 146; representation on, 54 
—Joint Committee on Educational Legisla- 
tion, representation on, 214 
—Liberal Arts Colleges, affiliation with, 93 
—Membership dues, proposal to increase, 
108, 146, 173, 215, 218, 252 
—Membership in, 10 
—Motion Picture Releases, 204; “Modern 
Schools at Work,” 167; “Our Children’s 
Opportunities in Small City Schools,” 286 
—Past Presidents, 134, 186 
—Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 164; Ap- 
propriations, report of Committee on, 190; 
Audit Report, 176; Auditing Committee, 
report of, 176; Board of Directors, report 
of, 185; Credentials, report of Committee 
on, 166; DeRamus, Joseph S., address by, 
174; Governor Horner’s Address to Repre- 
sentative Assembly, 168; Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, report of Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with, 178; Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle, report of manager, 
181; Legislation, report of Committee on, 
173; Motion to commend officers, 168; 
National Education Association, report of 
Illinois Director, 174; Nominations, report 
of Committee on, 173; President’s Address, 
164; President Biester Responds to Gov- 
ernor Horner, 168; Promoting Prompt 
Tax Payments, report of Committee on, 
177; Public Relations, report of Director 
of, 166; Reception for delegates, 174; Re- 
search Department, report of Director of, 
168; Resolutions, report of Committee on, 
173; Secretary’s report, 169; Teacher 
Training, report of Committee on, 174; 
Treasurer’s report, 174; Unit, Larger Dis- 
trict, report of Committee on, 178; Win- 
ners in American Education Week con- 
tests, 166. 
-Public Relations Department, 8, 9, 36, 53, 
62, 63, 93, 108, 119, 166, 200, 214, 250 
—Research Department, 54, 87, 93, 168, 215, 
244, 277, 286 

—Reorganization of Divisions: Eastern, 87; 
Lake Shore, 206 

—Subject to Social Security Act, 146 

—State officers for 1938, 132 

—Treasurer’s Report, 53, 174 

—wWilliam Bishop Owen Memorial Building, 
16, 54, 93, 174 

—World Federation of Teacher Organiza- 
tions, affiliation with, 146 

Illinois Federation of Colleges, 146 

Illinois High School Principals’ Association, 
111 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 62 

Illinois Journal of Commerce, 245 

Illinois Program for Curriculum Building, 
C. A. DeYoung, 139 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, 30, 181 

Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 219 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, 70 

Illinois State Normal University, 22, 51, 83, 
114, 152, 182, 220, 260, 298 

Illinois State School Board Association, 111 

Irtinois TEACHER, see Illinois Education 
Association, ILttvo1s TEACHER 

International Society for Crippled Children, 
246 

Irresponsibility versus Co-operation, Mar- 
jorie Wintersteen, 56 


J 
Jensen, Frank A.—Freshman Assembly, 38 
—tTraditional or Vitalized Commencement 
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Can Make a Contribution to Public Rela- 
tions, 241 
Jounson, William H.—Chicago 
Standard Evening Schools, 85 
Joliet Township High School, 115 
—Voters approve tax raise, 124 
Jones, Vernon, 106 
Journalism, teachers and curriculum, 128 
Junior colleges, 6 


Public 


K 

KARRAKER, O. M.—State Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, 145 

Keeping Social Science Abreast of the Times, 
Howard Van Norman, 71 

Kilpatrick, W. H., 105 

Kiser, Laura—Reception of South Central 
Division Delegates, 231 

Kiwanis, 71 


L 

LANCASTER, Thomas, J.—Adult Education, 
239 

Lapp, John A., 283 

LaSalle Peru Township High School, 38 

Laturop, H. O—High-School Geography, 
137 

Leevy, J. Roy—Curriculum Organization 
and the School Plant, 154 

Leighton, M. M., 140 

Legislation, 110, 171, 212 

—How Did Your Representative Vote on the 
$17,200,000 School Fund, 60th G. A.? 212 

—Legislative Campaign, The, 5 

—Program of Legislation, 72 

—Questions to candidates, General Assembly, 
200, 215 

—Results of the Session, 6 

—Voting record, members 60th General As- 
sembly, 14, 210 

Let’s Have a Fiesta, E. J. Whisler, 226 

Let Us Teach, Emily V. Baker, 69 





Library, teachers, 286 

Liljequist, E. E., 78 

Lindquist, Rudolph D., 17 

Link, Henry C., 106 

Little Ten Interscholastic Association, 189 

Local Initiative and Central Support, Lowell 
B. Fisher, 279 


M 


Macoupin County High School Board Mem- 
bers Association, 251 

Maine Township High School, 153 

Mann, Horace, Centennial, 9, 37, 53 

Mann, Rabbi Louis L., 283 

Matthews, Shailer, 283 

Mavuntet, Harry W.—Mendota’s Noon-Hour 
Program, 204 

McCveery, W. E.—An Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance Conference, 189 

McCormack, Thomas J., 59 

McGill University French Summer School, 
253 

Meape, R. D.—Boys’ State, 287 

Measuring the Oral Recitation, Lucy L. 
Tasher, 150 

Mellon, E. H., 278 

Mendota’s Noon-Hour Program, Harry W. 
Mauntel, 204 

Mendota Township High School, 204 

Mental hygiene, 109 

Merwin, Bruce W.—Out-of-School Activi- 
ties of the Teacher, 117 

Mid-West Institute of International Rela- 
tions, 283 

Mus, J. 
Think? 87 

Minimum wage, 5, 70, 72, 107, 304 

Modern Schools at Work, 204 

Moline Senior High School, Inside front 
cover, January issue 

Monroe, James O., 102, 166 


I—Teachers—What Do You 


Monticello Community High School, 95 

Moore, Robert C., Association Du s, 218 

—Editorial, 10, 44, 79, 110, 140, 198, 244, 282 

—Legislative Campaign, The, 5 

—The New Executive Secretary, 275 

—Report of Secretary, 169 

—Results of the Session, 6 

—Use of Additional Funds, 218 

—What Has the IEA Done for the Teach- 
ers? 216 

Moore, Robert C., 187, 252; Announcement 
of retirement, 172; Mr. Moore to Retire, 
133 

Morrison Salary Schedule, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, 278 

Motion picture films, distributors of, 91 

Moultrie Education Club, 701 

Murphysboro Education Association, 182 


N 

Nathan, Otto, 283 

National Association of Deans of Women, 
257 

National College of Education, 253 

National Conference on Research in English, 
86 

National Conference on Student Participa- 
tion in School Administration, 146 

National Education Association: delegates to, 
214, 292; Department of Superintendence, 
105; Illinois Director, report of, 174; Ori- 
entation, Committee on, 105; Reorganiza- 
tion of, 54, 93; Social-Economic Goals, 
committee on, 225 

N. E. A. Committees, On, 82 

N. E. A. COMMITTEE ON PLANNING, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals— 
Functions in Secondary Education, 17 

N.E.A. Convention, 248 

N.E.A. Radio Programs, 86 
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Outstanding Publications 
That merit your careful consideration: 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8. Also Junior High Course 7-8-9 


New and Enlarged Editions of the 
Elementary Course now available. 


Modern and practical, this series has 
brought about definitely improved results 
in hundreds of cities, towns, and rural 
districts. 





Backgrounds for 
Citizenship 


Four books of this new series now ready: 


| N.E.A., The Work of the, John W. Thal- 
man, 120 

National Geographic Society, 31 

National High School Band March, 22 

National Probation Association, 282 





| 


| 


| 


Money, What It Is and What It Does | 


Taxes, Benefit and Burden 

Banking, How It Serves Us 

The Constitution, The Middle Way 

For Grades 8-12. Cloth-bound, list $.80 each. 
Send for descriptive folder 





The HAPPYTOWN Series 


For the primary grades. Reading-and- 
work books, content dealing with citizen- 
ship and character training. 





Correspondence invited 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


4620 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Are You ‘Job Satisfied’’? | 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


42,766 appointments 1937 fiscal year. Many ap- 
pointments every year. 
advantage. Big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. $227, Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample 
tests, and full particulars telling how to qualify. 





WANTE 


FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 


Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. 


DEPT. P33 TORONTO, CAN. 





ORIGINAL 
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Natural Wonders 
Bevan, 270 

New Executive Secretary, The, Robert C. 
Moore, 276 

New Federal Aid Bill Introduced, 303 

Newcomer, Professor Mabel, 288 

Nicxots, D. F.—Illinois Pupils Reading Cir- 
cle, 30; report of manager, 181 

Non-high school districts, 14 

—Bonds to pay unpaid tuition claims, 6 

—Liability for indebtedness, 15 

Normal Community High School, 205 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 22, 
83, 115, 152, 183, 221, 261 

Northwestern University, 115, 153 

Norton, John, 105 

Norton, Margaret, 105 

Nyvall, David, 104, 174 


O 

O’DonNELL, Mabel—Experimental Teachers 
Meetings, 53 

Orientation of college freshmen, 143 

Our Advertisers and Ourselves, 1, 33, 65, 97, 
161, 193, 233 

Our Children’s Opportunities in Small City 
Schools, 286 

Out-of-School Activities 
Bruce W. Merwin, 117 


P 
Parker, Francis W., Centennial, 31 
Pearson, Irving F., 276, 292 
Pekin Community High School, 95 


in Virginia, Arthur E. 


of the Teacher, 


Pennincton, L. A.—‘Scholastic Pottage,” 
109 

Pension and retirement fund, 5, 16, 72, 107, 
145, 283 


—Consolidation of Peoria teachers pension 
fund with State Teachers Pension Fund, 6 

—Increase of state contribution, 6 

—State institution pension act, 14 

Peoria, 83 

Physicians 
school, 14 

Pinckneyville Community High School, 23 

President F. L. Biester Honored, 52 

President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, 268, 282, 288 

Profession or Procession? Emma Reinhardt, 7 

Professional growth, 49 

Program for the continued improvement of 
instruction, 139 

Program for Deans’ 
Hawkins, 94 

Progressive Education and Democracy, Eloise 
P. Bingham, 302 

Progressive Education Association, 
Shore Group, 84, 115, 298 

Propaganda Analysis, 112 


and surgeons, employment of 


Meeting, Roma N. 


North 


| Proviso Township Principals and Supervis- 


Teachers have a big | 


ors Club, 155 


Public relations, 20, 36, 108, 142, 149, 166, 
188, 241 

Public Relations Council, 200 

Public relations, county organizations, 36, 


53, 88, 93, 108, 119, 126, 144, 188, 201, 204, 
250 


POEMS, SONGS | Pulliam, Roscoe, 102 


Reading, children’s, 29, 30, 126 

Reading Clinics, Need for, 23 

Reading, remedial, 23 

Reading, teaching of, 23, 78 

Reappropriation of funds for permanent im- 
provements, 15 

Reavis, W. C., 17 

Red Bird Field 
Holmes, 284 

Red Cross, Junior, 76 

Reever, Edwin H.—Teaching in the Rural 
Schools, 197, 243, 285 

REINHARDT, Emma—Democracy in a Teach- 
ers’ Organization, 142 

—Profession or Procession? 7 

Remedial Reading Work in Every 
E. W. Dolch, 78 

Replies to Director of Finance, Oscar M. 
Corbell, J. F. Snodgras, 75 

Research Department, see Illinois Education 
Association, Research Department 

Research in English, 86 

Results of the Session, Robert C. Moore, 6 

Richland County, 23 

Roserts, Alvin B.—The Field Tour, 47 

Robinson Township High School, 95 

Rockford, 52 

Rockford Teachers Club, 52 

Rock Island Demonstration 

Rock Island Schools Take 
ganda Study, 112 

Rugg, Harold, 105 

Rural schools, 197, 243, 285 


S 
Safety education, 205 
Salary Schedule, Morrison, 278 
Salem High School, 95 
Sangamon County Council for the Preven- 
tion of Delinquency, 282 
Sayre, Francis B., 283 
Schnackenberg, Elmer J., 103, 166 
“Scholastic Pottage,” L. A. Pennington, 109 
School Credit Unions, Burton F. Scott, 56 
School directors, election of, 14 
School employees, eight-hour day for women, 


Course, The, Leslie A. 


Class, 


Forum, 153 
Part in Propa- 


School Law, codification of, 93 

School plant, 154 

School Relations, 
phan, 20 

School and Society, 106 

Science teaching, 41 

Scott, Burton F.—School Credit Unions, 56 

Scott, Myrtle E.—Vitalizing the Teaching of 
City Government, 147 

Scott, Walter Dill, 283 

Scully, Susan, 108, 185 

Secondary Education, Functions of, Commit- 
tee on Planning, Department of Secondary 
School Principals, N. E. A., 17 

Secondary School Standards, 
Study of, 95 

Self-Inventory, A, F. A. Beu, 49 

Severance tax, 82, 140 

Sex Hygiene in the 
Heinz, 113 

Suarer, B. F.—State School Support and 
Reorganization, 224 

Smith, Adeline M., 146 

Smith-Hughes Act, 268 


Highlighting, M. R. Ste- 


Co-operative 


Schools, Wesley M. 


Public Relations Department, see Illinois SNoporas, J. F.—Replies to Director of 
Education Association, Public Relations Finance, 75 
Department Social Security, 146 
Publicity Council Meets, 36 Social studies, 32, 71, 73, 147 
South Central Division Delegates, Reception 
for, Laura Kiser, 231 
‘ Q . Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Quincy Teachers Association, 222 52, 84, 115, 153, 183, 222, 261, 299 
R Sports education, 257 
Radio and the schools, 86, 296 Springfield Real Estate Board, 282 
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Straptman, C. C.—The Board of Education, 
135 

State Board of Education, 70, 72, 108, 132, 
141, 168, 198, 199 

State Curriculum Steering Committee, 139 

State distributive fund, 6, 70, 78, 82 

—Arrearages in, 72 

State financial support of common schools, 
10, 46, 70, 71, 72, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 107, 
198, 202, 224, 237, 245, 279, 288, 290 

—Bonds in excess of statutory limitation, 14 

—Budgets of school districts, 14 

—Chicago pegged levy bill, 6 

—House Bills Nos. 1036, 1037, 1038, 1039, 
to appropriate deficiencies, 16 

—Veto of appropriations bills, 60th General 
Assembly, 12 

State School Support and Reorganization, 
B. F. Shafer, 224 

State teachers colleges, see Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

State teachers colleges, 15 

—Appropriations for, 6 

—Support of, 72 

State Teachers’ Pension Fund, O. M. Kar- 
raker, 145 

State Examining Board, 177 

Station WILL, 52 

StepHan, M. R—Highlighting School Rela- 
tions, 20 

Studebaker, J. W., 105 

Summer schools, 253 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 6, 108, 

Superintendent, legal status of, 72 

Superintendent of schools, qualifications of, 
136 





Supervisors and Directors of Education, 262 
Survey of School Costs, 87 


T 

TasHER, Lucy L.—Measuring the Oral Reci- 
tation, 150 

Tax assessments and collections, 10, 11, 107 

Tax limitation, 5, 72 

Tax rate in unit systems, 72 

—House Bill No. 652, 16 

Teacher and the community, The, 117 

Teacher education, 41 

Teacher Participation, W. L. Brown, 206 

Teacher personnel problems, 54, 107 

Teacher Placement Association of Illinois Col- 
leges and Universities, 248 

Teachers colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 
Teachers College Senior Looks at His Pros- 
pects, A, Eloise P. Bingham, 242 
Teachers Meetings, Experimental, 
O’Donnell, 53 

Teachers organizations, 281 

Teachers Professional Library, Wm. H. Car- 
ruthers, 286 

Teachers, qualifications for, 71 

Teachers—What Do You Think? J.I. Mills, 
87 

Teaching controversial issues, 106 

Teaching in the Rural School, Edwin H. 
Reeder, 197, 243, 285 

Teaching service, length of, 7 

Teaching techniques, 109 

Tenure, teacher, 5, 14, 70, 72, 107, 292 

Terms, increase in minimum legal school, 71 

Test for Parents, A, 78 


Mabel 





Textbook rental, 14 

Textbooks, state uniformity of, 5, 16, 72, 108 

THALMAN, John W.—Report of N.E.A. Di- 
rector, 174 

—The Work of the N. E.A., 120 

Theory of Public Education in Illinois, W. 
W. Haggard, 237 

Thomas, T. J., 282 

Thorndike, E. L., 106 

Three Great Organizations Consider Need ot 
Adequate State Financial Support of Edu- 
cation, 70 

Traditional or Vitalized, Commencement 
Can Make a Contribution to Public Rela- 
tions, Frank A. Jensen, 241 

Training Science Teachers, John C. Chiddix, 
41 

Trends in Current Educational Thought, Hal 
Hall, 105 

Tri-County School Board Association, 93 

Tri-County Schoolmasters’ Club, 52 

Tuscola Community High School, 95 

Tyson, John H., 17 


U 
Unit, larger district, 5, 71, 72, 107, 118, 178, 
198, 224 
University of Chicago, 154 
University of Denver, 255 
University of Illinois, 143, 254 
Appropriation for, 6 
College of Education, 84 
Electrical Show, 1938, 263 
-Support of, 72 
University of Minnesota, 253 
University of Southern California, 253 
University of Wyoming, 255 
U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1934-’36, 290 
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DISTINCTIVE IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
THAT COMPLETELY MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—DeGroat 
E and Young. Book One of the Three-Book Series just published; 
Books Two and Three and the Series by Grades in preparation. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition—DeGroat, Firman, Smith 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and WORKBOOKS—Abrams, Bodley, Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES—Southworth and Southworth 

STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight—Ahles and Lawlor 

BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grades Seven through Twelve—-R. W. Chamberlain 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS—Griffeth and Walker 
(For any of the High School Grades) 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—Clement, Collister, Thurston 





We ask your careful consideration of these outstanding books when making out your requisitions for 1938- 


1939. Write for complete information on any titles on the Iroquois list—a live list from beginning to end. 








NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


ATLANTA 





DALLAS 
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VanNorMan, Howard—Keeping Social Sci- 
ence Abreast of the Times, 71 

Vermilion County Principals, 89 

Virginia, Movie Films on, 91 

Vitalizing the Teaching of City Government, 
Myrtle E. Scott, 147 

Vocational Education, 
268 

Vocational and Educational Guidance Pro- 
gram of Moline Senior High School, The, 
C. R. Crakes, Inside front cover, January 
issue 

Vocational education, appropriation for, 15 

Voris, Bryant B., 104, 166 

Voting record, members 60th G. A., 14 


Eloise P. Bingham, 


210 


Ww 
War, prevention of, 108 
Washington University, 255 
Weser, C. A.—Who Runs the Show? 281 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 89, 
116, 154, 223, 263 29° 
—Homecoming, 23 
Wheaton College, 89. 255 


Wuister, E. J.—Let’s Have A Fiesta, 226 

Who Runs the Show? C. A. Weber, 281 

WicutTman, Grace $.—The Case of Home- 
Work, 43 

Wittarp, A. C.—The High School Graduate, 
143 

William Bishop Owen Memorial Building, 
see Illinois Education Association, William 
Bishop Owen Memorial Building 

WINTERSTEEN, Marjorie — Irresponsibility 
versus Co-operation, 56 

Workbook, The, Wayne T. Branom, 258 

Wyoming, 89 





Special Session Called 

As we go to press Governor Horner has 
issued a call for the Legislature to convene 
in special session Friday, May 20. Included 
in the agenda are the creation of a state 
school board, and an appropriation not to 
exceed $1,000,000 for the aid of needy high 
schools, “such fund . . . to be allocated and 
distributed according to the recommendation 
or determination of a State Board of Edu- 
cation.” 
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PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I 
CHICAGO 


Telephones— 
HARRISON 2642 
2648 














ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chieago, Ill. 

COR. AGENCIES: 535 5TH AVE., N.Y.; 


Vacancies 
daily. Placements daily. Shortage in Com- 
merce, 
Education (women), Grades. 


Send for folder today. 


for 1938-39 now coming in 


Home Economics, Art, Physical 


NATA 
HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH. 








lent qualifications in personality. 








TEACHERS OvR SERVICE IS eanapparsaggesg 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been before. Executives are 
searching carefully for teachers who not only have the educational training and experience, but who also have excel- 
We try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. 

registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I1!. 


Early 











Write any office for particulars. 


New York 





Minneapolis 


CLARK-BREWER 


64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
One fee entities you to registration in all offices. 


Our demand for good teachers far exceeds the supply 
in all lines—college, normal, high school, grades, kindergarten, critic. N.A.T.A. 


Kansas City Spokane 











ILLIANA 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
. R. Colbert, Mgr. (Member N. A. T. A.) 
x 628, Station A, Champaign, Ill. 

We need teachers for all kinds of teaching positions. 





Send for registration blank. 
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Smith, Turner E. & Co 
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Calendar 


JUNE 

6 Regional Conference of County Superin- 
tendents of Schools, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, June 6, 1938. 

20 Mid-West Institute for International Re- 
lations, North -Central College, Naper- 
ville, Mlinois, June 20-July 1, 1938. 
National Conference on Visual Education, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, June 
20-23, 1938. A. P. Hollis, director. 
National Education Association, annual 
meeting. -New York City, June 26-30, 
1938. 
Fifth Annual Conference on Business 
Education. School of Business, University 
of Chicago, June 30 and July 1, 1938. 
Theme: “Business as a Social Institution.” 

JULY 

1 Second Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education. New York University, New 
York City, July 1-15, 1938. 
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